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A great many cultures, past and present, have produced art which makes use of 
sexual motifs. The significance of such material is very wide ranging, and by no 
means all nfit was made fur the purple of sexual titi Nation, which is at least 
part tally implied by the term erotic". In the recent past, particularly in the 
nineteenth century* all objects from ancient cultures which were shaped or 
decorated in a way that was considered improper by the very severe standards of 
the time were relegated to the category 'obscene'; If they were of sufficien t artistic 
merit or archaeological Importance to be housed in a museum, they were locked 
away in special collections which were made as difficult of access as possible. Only 
the most dedicated scholars and collectors could succeed in studying them, and 
even their motives were regarded as mure than a little suspect. The layman 
Interested in an ancient culture as a whole would (ind, at the most, oblique 
references to material of this kind in the general books available To him. Indeed, as 
we shall see. in Ehe middle of the nineteenth century even serious scholarly work 
on this sensitive subject could be published only through publishers and 
booksellers who normally dealt in pornography. 

The strict segregation operatic" objects in museums has started to breakdown, 
though it is not yet complete and difficulties are still sometimes placed in the way 
of those who wish to study them. Even among scholarly circles Eh ere is still a 
tendency to study materia) of this kind in isolation rather than treating it as one of 
the many aspects of the culture which created it. There is no doubt that for a great 
many people the whole subject still holds a shock-value which belies our declared 
tolerance and open-mindedness in the laic twentieth century and is a dear 
indication that reactions are less objective and more emotional than is consistent 
with sound scholarship. Even the increasing integration of the study of so-called 
erotica into archaeology and art-history still leaves l he subject a long way behind 
other less sensitive ones, simply because there is so much leeway to make up. 
Deliberate suppression and segregation of this material in the previous century 
has distorted the picture, and it will lake some time to restore the balance. 

The disciplines of anthropology and psychology, which Like history, 
archaeology and the study of art deal essentially with the nature and behaviour 
of people, developed somewhat later than archaeology, and were always seen as 
more scientific: the Victorian attitudes w ere beginning to waver a little, and il w ? us 
possible for the relevance of sexuality and eroticism to these studies to he 
established and accepted very early on* It is now well known that sexual customs 
and conventions vary widely between different cultures, and what appears 
commonplace to one may be deeply offensive to another, and that in general this 
area of human behaviour is a particularly interesting and significant Cultural 
indicator. 

My aim In the chapters which follow is to illustrate some of the many examples 
of sexual imagery in the art of the classical cultures nf Greece and Rome, to 
organise this material into broad categories according to its purpose and 
Significance in antiquity, and to draw some inferences from it about those 
societies. 

The geographical ami chronological range I shall cover is very large, extending 
from Albeits of the sixth century at to the Roman Empire of the late fourth and 
early fifth centuries ad. Though there arc undoubtedly great cultural differences 
al these extremes, there are also very basic similarities, above all in religious 
beliefs. The fact that the latc-Knman Empire was officially Christian does not 




mean that the underlying beliefs and practices of classical paganism had 
disappeared. I( is these similarities which make it possible id trace links in ihe 
artistic imagery, which is very often concerned, however peripherally, with 
religious and related themes. The archaeological and artistic evidence offered 
may appear somewhat unbalanced: for example, the reader will notice that a very 
high proportion of ihe erotic art illustrated from Greece occurs on painted Attic 
pottery of the sixth to fourth centuries Etc. and that decora led ceramics in fact 
form a significant part of the evidence throughout This is largely because pottery 
survives extremely well compared with other materials and will, therefore, 
always in 1 one of our prime sources of in form at ion. 

Of the three main categories into which I shall divide the material, two are 
essentially religious, while the third is more truly erotic. The variety of gods and 
goddess worshipped an the Greek and Roman world included a great man)' who 
had some connection with the basic need to ensure and promote fertility, and it is 
natural ihat the visual Imagery surrounding them, as well as some of the actual 
rituals inv olved in iheir worship, included phallic elements. The cult of Dionysos 
In particular gave rise not only to a widespread orgiastic cult, reaching from 
classical Greece into Christian Imperial Rome, but also provided the source of 
Greek drama Sand, ultimately, of all European drama], which originally 
contained sexual elements linking it to the abandoned revels through which ihe 
god was honoured, 

Phallic symbolism plays u very important role in the religious and superstitious 
beliefs of antiquity: because of its connection with the fortune-bringing fertility 
cults, ihe phallus becomes one of the most frequent and trusted good-luck charms 
of Greek and Roman culture. Phallic amulets were very common, especially in the 
Roman period and their wearers would not have thought of their connection with 
sexuality any more than most of us would consider the Christian implications of 
'keeping our lingers crossed' against bad luck. 

A considerable proportion of the apparently erode Images in Greek and Roman 
an can therefore be seen to be In some sense religious in aim. The very existence of 
these affected the altitude to (he remain mg category of objects intended to be 
sexually eH tractive and stimulating. Both Greek and Roman artefacts include 
many representations of Lovemaking which seem to have no hidden meaning or 
purpose, but simply depict an enjoyable activity in a straightforward manner. 

As we shall see. in sexually inhibited cultures such as that of niEieteenth- 
century Britain, where sex was regarded as shameful, any object w hich might he 
thought to inflame sexual feeling was classified as erotic and therefore obscene* 
and its public display as deeply offensive. But neither the illustrations which 
depict deities concerned with fertility or ihe rituals used in iheir cults, nor the 
simple good-luck amulets which take the form of phallic or other sexual symbols, 
should be thought of as genuinely erotic. They were not Intended to refer to sexual 
love nor to arouse sexual feeling. They seemed obscene to Victorian observers 
only because (he repressive altitude tu sexuality at that period made an 
astonishingly wide range of images appear erotically exciting: dearly a culture 
which can find the undraped legs of an Inanimate object improper is going to be 
extremely disturbed by a model of the male genii alia, made for any purpose 
whatever. But phallic amulets were made for ancient Romans, not for Victorian 
Hnglishmen, and the latter failed in their duty as scholars when they suppressed 
such material because of their own prejudices, In studying cultures other than 
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our own. whether ancient or contemporary, we have to try to set aside our 
Cultural conditioning and assumptions, or we run the risk of reading Into the 
material remains of those cultures meanings which were not intended or 
perceived by the people why made and used the objects. To classify such a wide 
variety of objects under the one heading of obscene’ obscures some fundamental 
aspects of the culture we are studying and mak es it impossible for us to gain a 
really deep understanding of that society. 

We need, in fact, to ask ourselves whether the 'obscene' images, w hich appear 
to be very comm on in Greek and Roman art. were intended to shock and disgust 
those w ho used the objects on which they appear whether they w ere intended to 
he sexually stimulating, or whether they may have had some other meaning 
which to us is not normally associated with overtly sexual images at all. The 
answer is that the different classes of sexual representation had a wide range of 
meanings, and that Htuir of them, in antiquity, would have amused the furtive, 
guilty and hostile response which they have till been accorded in the recent past. 
We have not yet freed ourselves from the prejudices of our recent past, and it is still 
extremely difficult for us to appreciate t he truly erotic images in the matter-of-fact 
ivay which would best reflect their impact in antiquity, but we should make the 
effort because of their intrinsic interest and because of the way in which they can 
illuminate aspects of ancient life and society. Certainly they constitute a class of 
material which no serious student of the past can have yny excuse at all for 
ignoring or suppressing. 

In addition to the information we can gain about classical antiquity from the 
study of the sexual clement in Greek and Roman art. we can acquire insighls into 
the development of the discipline of archaeology, the strength and nature of the 
puritanical elements in nineteenth-century 1 society, and the changing attitudes 
to the study of the past in general Because of the very strong feelings aroused 
by obscene material, the ivay in which it has been treated illustrates these 
fascinating themes more vividly than any other class of artefact. The treatment of 
erotic, and related, art is a barometer of the extent to which personal prejudice 
has risen and fallen in relation to scholarly Integrity. 
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Cultivated Europeans have taken an interest in classical antiquities since the 
Renaissance, but the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries tvimessed a great 
upsurge of activity in the study and collecting of such material. The scholars and 
rich dilettanti of that period started to form ihe basis of the modem discipline of 
archaeology; and at the same time iheir benefactions to museums laid the 
foundations of the major public collections. !t is an unfortunate coincidence that 
this same era saw the rapid development of a refinement in speech and manners 
which eventually became sheer prudery; and even led on occasion to the most 
regrettable and unscholarly hypocrisy. 

It will become clear in Fa ter chapters that it is impossible to study either classical 
antiquities or classical literature without encountering material which is nf a 
tort h rightly sexual nature. The changing maimers of the late eighteenth century 
onwards are therefore Important and relevant in any consideration of the history 
of archaeology, it is extremely difficult to chronicle ihc developing, fear and hatred 
of so-called obscenity with any accuracy: trends, by [heir very nature, are 
constantly changing, and causes and effects can prove almost impossible to 
disentangle. At any given moment there will be examples to confirm an overall 
trend, and others which will seem to deny it: there iv ill be moderns, in die van of 
progress, and diehard conservatives clinging to old w ays. Furthermore, at the 
very time when a particular social attitude seems most firmly entrenched its 
strictures will have become so unbearable to some that there will probably be an 
underground movement running counter to il. In the Case of sexual prudery, the 
middle of tlu- nineteenth century w as probably this point, and true to form, along 
with the counterculture of pornography, there w as also some serious study of 
subjects which for decades had been considered too gross to mention. It is 
Important to note, firstly, that the movement towards purity' in speech, w riting, 

I he visual arts and entertainment was not concerned solely with sexual matters, 
bul was a very w ide-ranging attitude and. secondly, that though its heyday was 
in Victorian Limes, it was not a Victorian creation. It w ? as already very wdl 
developed by the last two decades of the eighteenth century, a generation before 
Queen Victoria w as bum. 

Throughout the 1700s notions of delicacy' and 'sensibility* as desirable 
attributes* especially in the female sex. steadily gained ground. There realty was a 
time, hard to imagine for those of us still experiencing the reversal of this trend* 
when young people deplored the forthright manner and language, and even the 
behaviour, nf their elders. The English language w r ns changing very markedly, the 
pithy directness of the previous century being superseded by an increasingly 
formal elegant and polysyllabic style, which was n\ the same time more ‘refined* 
and euphemistic than seventeenth -cen lury English. Though there are examples 
of Increasing nervousness about visually improper material quite early in the 
eighteenth century, the tendency to expurgate or purify literature first becomes 
noticeable in the 1780s. Earlier examples of 1 he practice (vividly, bui Lu Victorian 
eais quite shockingly, referred to as the "gelding 1 or ‘castrating' of a text) had been 
too sporadic to constitute a real trend. 

The basis fori his kind of censorship and the reason for It are very complex: most 
people are guilty of a form of expurgation when reading to themselves, namely 
skipping the boring bits'* and some forms of expurgation are indeed no more than 
that. Very often special editions for children w ill either shorten or simplify a text, 
or both, in order to hold the attention of a young reader better, and provided it is 
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definitely stated that the text is an abridgement there is no harm in this at all. The 
editor has to decide what he believes to be essential and what djspensible: any 
such work is an implicit criticism of the original text, but if it leads a reader 
eventually to the original, it may well be justifiable. In preparing standard 
literature, such as the Bible and Shakespeare, for young people in this way, it is 
hardly surprising that some of the material which is most likely to be jettisoned is 
the wealth of sexual allusion to be found in both. Thus are the seeds of real 
expurgation sown, in which the editor removes all the author s w ords and idcEis 
which he regards as improper, profane- or otherwise ’Indelicate', in due course a 
point is reached w here such doctored texts are regarded as superior to the original 
and the extent, or even the very existence, of the gelding is no longer mentioned 
or admitted. 

Even today many people believe thal children should be shielded from all 
mention of sexual matters. This feeling is the last vestige of the concept of delicacy 
which took root in the late eighteenth century and grew until it engulfed society 
like a smothering ivy in the mid-nineteenth century. This concept of 'delicacy' 
becomes almost incomprehensible w hen it is closely examined. Women, initially 
young women but later all respectable women, even if they were grandmothers, 
were expected to display the inmost confusion and embarrassment at any sign of 
coarseness. Weeping, blushing and even swooning were in order* this 
demonstrated the extreme purity and innocence rsf their own characters. It was 
never explained how a genuinely innocent person could recognise that what he 
or she saw or heard was improper - a theory seems to have developed that the 
truly pure had a kind of sixth sense for this purpose The unfortunate Robert 
Browning demonstrated later in the nineteenth century that the innocent are not 
always blessed with this useful instinct, by including in his poem Pipptt Passes a 
highly improper word which everyone was loo polite, too embarrassed, or 
possibly loo ignorant themselves, to point out to him. Exposure to impropriety 
was held to coarsen the fibre irrevocably, and consequently it became necessary 
to protect the would-be delicate ones - that is, all females - from mere contact 
with anything that could offend. It is a truism that exposure to all manner of 
things changes the responses. Exposure to unpleasant things can harden' a 
person, but this is not necessarily a misfortune. To take tin obvious example, most 
of us would regEird it as both normal and desirable that a trained nurse should 
remain unflustered in the presence of accident or sudden illness, while a less 
experienced person might give proof of their delicacy and sensibility by fainting, 
or doing something else equally unhelpful. 

Many women must have been far less 'delicate' than they ted others to believe. 
They could scarcely have survived otherwise, especially once they had become 
mothers. The dumging social patterns in England undoubtedly had a lot to do 
with the tendency to erect a fence around women, protecting them from the real 
world, but in due course the notions of propriety which came into vogue affected 
not just women, but all aspects of social behaviour. When class had been more or 
less fixed by birth and breeding, the rich Could afford to be as plain-speaktog as the 
peasantry without any fear of anyone confusing them with one another. The 
industrial revolution led to great social land geographical^ mobility: the middle 
classes grew apace, and their aspirations to move up in the world, aided by the 
substantial fortunes which were now within their reach, led to new standards of 
behaviour. The womenfolk hud to be seen to be ladies of leisure, and were in 
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themselves status symbols, like money and other property. The fidelity and utter 
dependency of wives was crucial to safeguard the families and the dynasties of the 
mmvimx riches. At the same time the Victorian paterfamilias, struggling during 
his working hours in (he far from gentlemanly rat-race of commerce, had 
romantic ideas about the innocence and purity of the family circle where he 
relaxed, John Raskin expresses the idea in this passage from Scsatm and Lilies 
1x868): 

This is the tnu- nature of home - it is the place afPrare: the shelter, not only front all injure, 
hut tram a]I terror, doubt. anddivtsLun. In no far as is is nos this, it Is not fmmci so far as the 
anxieties uf the outer life perutrate into it. and the inconslarully minded, unknown, 
unloved, or hostile society of the outer world is allowed by either husband or wife to cross 
the threshold, it ceases to be home, + , 

None of lh\$ applies to the unfortunate loner classes, on whose labour the 
fortunesofthe ricli were built: their homes were grimmer than ever, and no doubt 
ibeir behaviour as gross as ever. The sordid underside of Victorian society was 
also an integral part of the pattern. 

Another aspect of the middle-class ideal in Victorian society was the rapid 
growth in the reading public. Jusi as television has taken over and dominated 
leisure in the latter hid Toft he twentieth century, so reading, often reading aloud 
in the family circle, was enormously important In the nineteenth, t his trend had 
also been well under n ay since the Iasi decades or the eighteenth century, with 
inexpensive novels and circulating libraries totally changing the pattern ofhook- 
owning and reading. Books hud been the prerogative of the rich and highly 
educated, bul were now widely distributed. The mure avail able a medium is. the 
blander h has to be. There are more prejudices to offend. 

The story of literary expurgation is wittily and Instructively told In Noel 
Perrin s book Dr Bo\i*dIer*s Legacy, and this is not the place to discuss it in defalk 
The Important palm to note Is thai whatever the motives of the expurgators (and 
those of at least some of (hem were undoubtedly utterly sincerel the grow th of 
this practice led to dishonest scholarship. Many methods w ere used to excise the 
direct or crude ideas and expressions of such bawdy writers as Shakespeare - 
some of them simply succeeded in drawing attention to the offending matter bin 
they included the tarit suppression of portions of text, misleading the reader into 
thinking it complete. Occasionally, where words were sufficiently obsolete, as In 
Middle English, there are even examples of deliberately false glosses: an iHfio 
editor of the fifteenth-century Scots poet William Dunbar did not cut out the word 
swgfe, but instead told (he surprised reader that it meant To sing and play*. No 
doubt by tills time people had become so innocent (hat many of them believed 
hint, though a truly 'delicate" spirit should surely have sensed and swooned at 
any synonym, however archaic, for copulate'. Though this kind of thing is 
certainly funny, the attitude which places propriety before truth is not. 

Ex purgation of literature in English is one thing, but the classics are something 
else. Though the young could be. and were, protected against the bawdiness of 
Greek and I^tin authors by suitable selection of material for school curricula, 
once adult a man who had had the right sort of education automatically quaii lied 
as a person w ho could safely read such heady stuff. Fluent know ledge of Greek 
and Latin, with its implication of high social status, has always conferred this 
benefit, along ivilh many others. The tendency to put improper passages into 
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languages was enough at times, and! there are many translations of Eocc&rciu s 
fterameraf in w hich the bawdy bits ore left in Italian. Another example of the 
same idea is art important early twentieth-century volume on Gallo-Roman 
pottery [published in (904) in which the French text gives way to Uitin when 
decoration of a sexual nature is described. Knowledge of foreign, and especially 
an dent, languages defined ones position as superior: one was certainly educated, 
probably rich, and very likely male, all qualities which made it permissible to read 
material denied to the weaker vessels, the ignorant, poor and female. 
Nonetheless, Victorian prudery was such that 'impropriety' in the classics was 
assiduously avoided even by many educated, rich adult males, and its existence 
was certainly regarded by t hem as a regrettable lapse of proper feeling on the pan 
of the ancient authors concerned. Classical culture, especially the Greek, w hich 
was more highly regarded than Roman. was rather selectively admired. 

It is hardly surprising shut in this atmosphere the existence of openly sexual 
motifs in classical artefacts w as a fact which was as far as possible suppressed, and 
that those who suppressed it were able also to set aside the guili which a scholar 
should fed about this kind of manipulation of the evidence. 

If vve return to the history 1 of collecting and archaeology in this period, we will 
see that one of the most important factors was the rediscovery by accident, early 
in the eighteenth century, of the sites of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Though the 
early phases of excavation there were kept fairly secret, by 1757 the first of a 
series of illustrated volumes oil the antiquities of Herculaneum started to appear, 
revealing a wealth uf detail about daily life in the brst century ah which must 
have been a revelation to all. The Impetus to collecting and study was very great. 
The volume which contained descriptions and illustrations of the sexually explicit 
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material ivas a separate one* and ii, in particular, must have been astonishing to 
many readers. The apparent casualness with which Jirst-cenlury Romans 
surrounded themselves with images of the phallus must have been a surprise 
even to the mid-eighteenth century- not yet as sensitive to such matters as their 
Victorian descendants. After all an unmistakable representation of the male 
organ is a lot more direct than even the ripest language, and is understandable to 
all. Even in 17^2 John Horsley, in his splendid book on Roman Britain. Britannia 
Ronutm . had jibbed at Illustrating a stone with such a figure on it and had 
substituted a vine-leaf [51: his text also contains a very perceptible seed of the 
delicacy which later grew' to such overwhelming proportions; 

At Wrstermwd fort was found a remarkable Friapns or Julius, now also in the same Baron's 
collection, Ik'low iE is ¥% voro. and al the top these letters x a x. which I rcaddrtrmtfpmc^M^; 
Mild may denote perhaps ihe continuance of same indisposition, upon the recovery from 
which ibis was erected; or else the time of barren ness, after which a child was obtained. Bui 
decency forbids the saying any more on elds subject, as it obliges me 10 conceal the Ogure* 

The decency serins a little half-hearted, in that he has already told us that the 
carving was of a Tallus": scholarship has not been totally neglected. A century 
later, we would at the most be told that the inscription w r as 'gross' nr improper': 
more likely the offending stone would not have been mentioned at all The 
engraving of the same stone in the reprint of Richard Payne Knight's 

Disivursr otf ihe Worship of Pritipm is a special case, and we shall look in greater 
detail at this publication below HOl* U is interesting that the presence of vine- 
leaves, like asterisks in an expurgated text, tend to InQame the imagination, 
sometimes leading to thoughts of greater impropriety than t£ actually there. In 
another early eighteenth-century example, a small GalEo-Roman Venus figurine, 
engraved wearing a Uny acanthus leaf, looks decidedly more provocative than in 
Its normal state of nudity. 

The true scholars of the second half of the eighteenth century were able to face 
the facts of Greek and Roman impropriety. Some of them, like Payne Knight, were 
sufficiently intrigued to make a special study of the matter, though without 
thereby neglecting other aspects of ancient civilisation. Nor did artists and 
designers, inspired in a general sense by the discoveries at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, wholly ignore the material contained in the volume devoted to 
erotica. There Is a terracotta version by the distinguished sculptor Joseph 
Nollekens 11717-1823) of the notorious Herculaneum marble of Pan copulating 
with a goal (7. 1 1 

An anecdote about the sculptor well illustrates the harshness of advancing 
purity at this period. In the early sixteenth century in Italy a set of twenty 
engravings taken from drawings by Giulin Romano were published. They 
depicted different aspects and positions of Sexual intercourse, and the poet Pietro 
Aretinn wrote sonnets on the same theme to accompany sixteen of them. The 
engravings, popularly known as / Modi, circulated for generations, and it is said 
that Nollekens acquired in Rome one of the last sets extant, perhaps the very last. 
His confessor came upon him one day when he w’as looking at them and to 
Nolle kens' eternal regret, forced hirn to destroy them. Art cannot soften the heart 
of prudery. 

On the whole, it is true to say that members of the group of scholars and 
collectors who were at work in England towards the end of the eighteenth century 
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were capable of studying tile ever-increasing body of classical antiquities In a 
sane, balanced and open manner. They belonged to rhe old order of the 
aristocratic and educated: they were not frightened of being corrupted 
themselves and they were probably not as yet fully aware of the tide of prudery 
which was beginning to rise around them. They were members of the Society of 
Dilettanti. Fellows of the still young Society of Antiquaries of London, and many 
were major benefactors of the British Museum, which had come into being, itself 
based on magni [Scent private collections, in the 1750s. They were more 
concerned, ns any scholar should be. with the advance of knowledge than with 
contemporary sensibilities. 

It is worth looking in detail at some of these collectors and scholars, in 
particular those who collected and published objects which were later found 
offensive to Victorian taste. One who is interesting for a special reason, though he 
stands a little apart from the group, is the scHralicd Chevalier d'HancarvlJle, a 
French scholar and adventurer whose real name was Pierre Tran vois Hugues. He 
was bom in Nancy in 1 7 -H- and travelled very widely, becoming friendly with 
many classical scholars of note. tMe of these was Sir William Hamilton (the 
husband of Nelson's Lady Hamilton 1. who made good use of his position -is Envoy 
INtraordinary to the Court of Naples, to which he was appointed in 171*4. for 
collecting some of the choke antiquities which were available in that area at the 
lime. D'HancarvlIle catalogued and illustrated pari of Hamilton's collection in 
four iine volumes which were published in Naples in 1766-7, In addition, 
however, he wet it well beyond I he bounds of scholarship, and indulged in some 
flights of fancy of his own. His works on the private lives of the Caesars and the 
secret culls ol Koman women were illustrated with engravings allegedly based on 
undent engraved gems and coins, but actually in great measure his own 
inventions. Described with appropriate quotations from ancient authors, they 
display a hearty, and sometimes witty, taste for ihe obscene. Togo further in this 
direction than the Greeks and Romans djef themselves was unusual at the time, 
and was of course very misleading to others. The important fact Is that 
d’HancarvlIle* w ho in Spite of this regrettable lapse into what can only be called 
faking w as a genuinely learned man. w as a Friend of such scholars as Payne 
Knight. Hamilton a ndTownley, and was not thought ill of by them for his interest 
in ancient erotica. 

Much of the material in Hamilton's collections found its way in due course to 
the British Museum, as did the outstanding collection of Richard Payne Knight. 
Payne Knight, who was bom about 1750. \vm a man of real distinction, a 
gentleman, who inherited extensive estates and looked after them assiduously, 
but who also found time to study ancient languages and literature, to collect 
classical bronzes and other antiquities, to write extensively on a very wide range 
of subjects 4 including some poetry which is said to be better forgottenk in be a 
Member of Parliament la Whig), and to set himself up, with good reason, m a 
general arbiter of taste. 1 Sis very first published work wus the one which brought 
down on his head ihe wrath of those who in 178b, when it appeared, were further 
advanced in the coming trend of prudery than Knight himself It was entitled, in 
the comprehensive manner of the time: An Account of the Remains of the Worship cf 
Priapus, lately existing at hernia, fit the Kingdom of Naples: In T\w tetters: One from 
Sir William Hamilton. K.H. His Majesty's Minister at the Court of Naples, to Sir Joseph 
Banks, Htin. r President of the Royal Society; The other from a person residing at hernia. 
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To which is added. A DISCOURSE OS THE WORSHIP OF, PRIAPUS, and its 
Connection wtfift the mystic Theology afthe Anciems. Mr'itli 18 Plates. By R.P.KnighU 
Esq. hmdmi. 

The letter from Hamilton which is the starting-point of this publication Is an 
extremely interesting and significant account of the survival of the use of phallic 
votives in a small town near Naples in the i "80s. The purchase and donation of 
phalluses made of wax took place within a Christian context, as gifts to Saints 
CosLnoo and Damian, but tine practice must have been pan of an unbroken 
tradition stretching back to Roman times. Ismiia itself, incidentally, was 
destroyed in one of the earthquakes to which the Naples area is so tragically 
liable, on ±b July 1805. Hamilton arranged for specimens til' the fragile wax 
votives in be sent to the British Museum. The other letter, in Italian, adds nothing 
in 1 lamilton's account, but is presumably the source of it. 

Payne Knights own Discourse is nat u rally the raison del re or the book, and it is 
a wide-ranging discussion of pagan beliefs and practices which is by no means 
concerned only with the subject of the title. The style is standard eighleenth- 
century-erudlte. the language entirely proper, some of the ideas more than a little 
far-fetched, and the w r hole thing very far from being licentious or sexually 
stimulating. It aroused censure at the time, so much so that Payne Knight tried to 
withdraw copies from circulation, and it certainly marked its author, in the view 
of later comment a tons, as completely beyond the pate, A judgement frequently 
quoted is that ofa person called Thomas Mathias, the editor nfa literary' journal 
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entitled The Pursuits of Utcralun\ and an early advocate and practitioner of the 
craft of expurgation. Of poor Payne Knight's essay, he wrote in i Ho8: ‘One of the 
most unbecoming and indecent treatises which ever disgraced the pen of a man 
who would be considered a scholar and a philosopher*. One cannot help 
wondering whether Mathias actually read it. or whether the title page and the 
plates were enough for him. liter, an officer of the very Institution which had 
most benefited by Payne Knight's collecting activities, the British Museum, was 
able to write in terms even more severe. Edward Hawkins, Keeper of the 
Department of Antiquities from f® if> to i Sfu>. compiled a manuscript catalogue 
of bronstes which included brief biographies of the donors of important collections. 
Ilis venomous comments on Richard Payne Knight are of great interest In 
il lustra ling the almost hysterical fear of any subject connected with sex, and any 
discussion of religion other than protest ant Christianity, which was so 
characteristic of the nineteen tit century. 

Hawkins says of the Discourse on the Worship of Priapus: ‘Of this w ork it is 
impossible to speak in terms of reprobation sufficiently strong: it is a work loo 
gross almost to mention; and It is quite impossible to quote the indignant but loo 
descriptive language of the critics in their severe but just remarks upon this 
disgusting production . . In other words, even the hostile reviews of Ihe 
eighteenth century on this subject were too much for the delicate ninctecmh- 
century constitution to stand. Hawkins goes on to list Payne Knight's 
publications on other subjects, gleefully noting adverse contemporary criticism 
wherever possible, till he comes to An Inquiry into the SymhoUeal Larmaqe of 
.'lticfrrcf Art and Mythology, which was separately printed In l8t H and appeared 
again in t H is lalter the author's deathI. as had always been intended, as an 
appendix to the second volume of Spedme^ of Ancient Sculpture, published by the 
Society of Dilettanti. Payne Knight offends Hawkins here in his religious attitude; 
■With every thing connected with the operations of the Holy Spirit and with the 
medial km and atonement of the Redeemer there is not any trace of his having the 
least acquaintance’. This is most unlikely to be true, for Payne Knight was an 
educated man; it was simply that he did not wish to interpret antiquity in terms of 
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Christian theology. Notice that the Victorian refinement in speech and writing 
extended to religious as well as sexual matters, and the name of Christ, even when 
correctly and respectfully used, was too strong to endure. 

In summary, Hawkins says of this work: 

We lament, deeply lament, lhat the Inquiry Into the symbolical Ian gauge of Ancient Art 
and Mythology 1 was ever printed at all, and Mill more so [hat it has been Inserted tn that 
splendid volume of'Select Specimens of Ancient An", which it has made n sealed volume, 
unsafe and unlit to he subjected In the perusal of any young people of either sex. To h young 
man of classical taste, and u fondness and feeling for works of ancient art. we know nut of 
any volume ku dangerous us the Inquiry'. It has a direct tendency to undermine the 
principles by polluting the imagination, and Investing alt classical literature, and every 
object of undent art with Irremovable impurity. Il h not to a grossness oflqnguage lhat 
may disgust, or to u vivid desiTiption which may exdie, that we are now nbjvciing. but to 
the entire principle of interpretation which pervades the whoFe book. This work is the mitft 
complete specimen of Monomania, which was ever exhibited to the world: In even object 
i if nature or of art. ihe writer perceives nothing but symbols and person i Heat ions of the one 
gross idea, which has taken entire and absolute possession of his mind, and has created an 
almrrip'hcTC of ftrossness and impurity which is dangerous to approach. 


To do him Justice* Hawkins also quotes a memoir of Payne knight which 
appeared after his death In 1824. This comments, amongst other things: Tic w as 
admired by his neighbours fur his exemplary conduct beloved by his tenants for 
bis kindness and indulgence to them, and sanctified by the prayers and blessings 
of the pwr. to whom he was a most liberal benefactor*. It must have struck 
Hawkins and other Victorian puritans that these Christian virtues were 
surprising qualities to find In so depraved a scholar, 

Payne Knight was what we should now call a man of liberal tastes and beliefs, 
who had the misfortune to publish his researches at a time when the tide of 
manners was turning, Different judgements of his work appeared, naturally 
enough, in [he publications of those who pursued similar interests, even in ihe 
very teeth of Victorian ism. but hy the late nintccnth century even more general 
writers saw him in a more balanced w ay. Edward Edwards, author of Lives of the 
tmuukrs of iht British XIusemu published in iHju. has this tn say abtiui ihe 
iniiuirtj into ihe Symbolkd language ,... which so Incensed Hawkins: 

The student will gain from [he Inquiry reel knowledge about indent art. Ilv will find, 
Indeed, not a few statements which the author himself would be [lie lirsi to modify in the 
light of the new Information of the last fifty years, Bui he will also Hnd much which, in its 
lime, proved to Ik- suggestive and fruitful 10 other minds, and w hich prepared the way for 
wider and draper studies It may do so yet. The book is one which the student of 
archaeology cannot afford 10 overlook. 

fvvi-ti dti the notorious Discourse, Edwards's comments are a shake of ihe head 
rather than a scream of rage: L ,. + a subject which scarcely any one will now think 
to have been w ell chosen, as the Hrstfruits nr earnest of a scholarly career". The 
hysteria was dying down* 

The Discourse was reprinted several times, and the reprint of i8f>s is one of 
special importance. It is noteworthy fhai at this date Ihe publisher who was found 
willing to bring it out, John Camden Hotter), was also a publisher of outright 
pornography. In 1865 even serious work un such a subject could appear only as 
pari of that sub-culture, not as a respectable piece of scholarship. This edition 
reprints Payne Knight s text and plates, and appends to It An Essay on the Worship 




















of the Generative Powers during the Middle Ages of Western Europe. This essay, more 
readable and a good deal more plain-spoken than Payne Knight's - the authors, 
after all. knew that they were appearing In the high-daft* pornography market, 
whereas Payne Knight had no such thought - was written by 'one of the most 
distinguished English antiquaries.., assisted, it is understood, by two prominent 
Fellows of the Royal Society', According to Henry Spencer Ashbce. the Victorian 
bibliographer and yet another munificent benefactor oithe British Museum, these 
were Mr T homas Wright. Sir James Emerson Tenneul. and Mr George Witt. 

The last named of these is a character of some interest, and the story of his 
collection and its donation to the British Museum ill us! rates many points about 
the ever more severe altitude to Indecent' antiquities in the nineteenth century, 
Payne Knight atid his contemporaries did not collect only phallic objects or those 
wish some sexual connotation; it was simply that they did not avoid I hem. Payne 
Knjghi was keenly interested in them, as any hottest person might be, for the 
information they gave about \ he different attitudes to these matters in antiquity. 
Witt specialised for more. Apart from an early natural history collection, his main 
interests were antiquities relating to the Roman baths and objects which were, by 
nineteenth-century standards, obscene. 

George Will has a far lower profile as a founder of the British Museum' than 
Payne Knight: indeed,, he is a positively elusive character, and very Little has been 
published about him. lie was born in Norfolk In about 1803 or 1H04, and entered 
leyden University in Holland to study medicine in 1H28. One presumes he must 
have had some previous study of the subject behind him, for he graduated mu In 
t H *0 with a thesis on cholera which was subsequently published. On returning 
to England as a qualified doctor, he took up an appointment at the Bedford County 
Infirmary, eventually becoming Physician to thai institution. In the year 1M 34 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was also Mayor of Bedford His 
obituary in the Bedfordshire Mtratnj many years later reflects the success of this 
phase of his career: ‘Doctor Witt was at one lime as familiar to our town and 
county as a household wurd'. But in the late 1 Hqns he emigrated to Australia, 
and after some years practising medicine in .Sydney he appears to have given up 
his profession, dropping even the title ‘Doctor from his name Instead, he became 
a banker, and proved as successful in this as in his first career. When he returned 
in England around l ft >4 he was a rich man. able to indulge his taste for collecting 
antiquities. He took up residence in fomdon. and it is said that he used to hold 
Sunday morning lectures, presumably for a very carefully selected audience, on 
his collection of phallic antiquities. An illness in 1H65 made him consider the fate 
of this collection, w hich he righlly considered in be one of great importance. In 
November of that year, tie w rote to Anthony FanizzL the Director of the British 
Museum, in the follow trig terms: 

Dear Sir. 

During my fate seven- illness it was a source of much regret lo me lhaE I had not made such 
a dispos.it mu of my Collection of ‘Symbols of the Earty Worship of Mankind 1 , as. combined 
wiih Its due preservation* would have enabled me in some measureE> have superintended 
its arrangement, 

En accordance with this fed mg 1 now' propose to present my Collection to ihe British 
Museum, with the hope that some small room may be appointed for its reception In which 
may also he deputed and arranged the important specimens, already in the vaults of the 
Museum - and elsewhere, which are illustrative of the same subject 


The Trustees of the Museum, perhaps somewhat surprisingly tbut Museum 
Trustees are often charmingly unpredictable! accepted the gift, and the Witt 
Collection duly came to the Museum. There were other donations from Witt over 
the next couple of years, chielly connected with his other great interest, the 
Roman baths. It is significant that Witt himself envisaged his collection as part of 
a larger group of objects Illustrative of Ihe same subject' and. indeed, this is 
exactly how the material was treated in the Museum, Well before the time of 
Witt's gift in 186s it had been decided to separate out the Indecent' material, 
formerly mixed in with everything else, and form it into a Museum Secretum. 
perhaps along the lines orthe 'secret' collection of the Naples Museum. Thus, the 
objects which had come in. for example, with Payne Knight's collection, were 
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already set aside solely nn account of their obscenity in the eyes of the nineteenth 
century: this was held to be their leading characteristic. The same approach was 
applied to the classification of books, giving rise to !he Private Case of the British 
Museum library, now the British library, Witt himseifdied in February 1869. his 
place in the Museum's history assured The Museum Sternum, or rather iis 
remnants, tended until very recently to be familiarly, though Inaccurately, 
referred to as the "Witt Collection*, 

We will consider the later history of the Museum Senrtum in a moment. First, it 
is worth considering in more detail the implications of this type of collection. The 
funcr inn of archaeology is to Infer from the material remains some In format] on 
about the people and the society which created them. However much one may 
enjoy ami admire an object for Its own sake, in itself a perfectly proper and valid 
response, the purposes of archaeology are Tint served until one goes beyond this 
point. Private collectors may collect for many reasons: for aesthetic pleasure 
alone: for mercenary motives art as investment , the most reprehensible reason 
for collecting: nr they may. as many of them did, and still do, have a serious 
academic interest in the material as well. Anyone claiming in be an archaeologist 
must have the latter impulse. ConsequentJy, any object has an interest and 
potential importance, beyond Its beauty nr strangeness to mextern eves. For the 
Information it may convey. The archaeologist can gain access to this information 
by identifying for each single object a whole range of features. Including the type 
of object within a system of classification, its provenance 1 meaning, in 
archaeology, the place where it was found}, its context (its archaeological 
relationship w ith other finds!, its date, naturally, and its technology. The way in 
which objects are arranged and categorised In museums Is consequently a very 
complex question and w ill depend on factors such as the overall size and scope of 
the collection and its general aims. A museum primarily concerned with ihe 
history of art and technology w ill classify things somewhat differently from one 
which is based on cultural, more archaeological* divisions, tti the first, all bronze 
statuettes will go together, whether they are Roman. African. Oriental or 
modem: in the I alter, alt Roman objects, whether they are of metal, tired day nr 
organic materials, will form a broad category. The hading characteristic of an 
object will therefore be interpreted differently according to the general system in 
use. I here will inevitably be difficult eases and some contradictious* since 
antiquities are not simple things. 

The concept of the Museum Secrelum runs counter to the arrangement 
described above for either a culturally based museum or an art-based one or. 
Indeed, fur almost any other kind one can imagine. What happened in ihe early 
pan of ihe nineteenth century was that obscenity to modem eyes - nut even 
obscenity in the view of the creators of the objects - started to be seen as a 
characteristic w hich overrode all others. Thus, in the British Museum, antiquities 
which in terms of sexual decency offended the somewhat specialised sensibilities 
of the nineteenth-century observer were all put together, whether they were 
classical, medieval or modem, made of day. metal at w ax. from Europe or the 
Orient* and so on. All were housed, for no particular reason that we can now 
delect except the historical one I hat they staved where they were when the first 
subdivision of antiquities departments occurred in iHhi, in the Department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities, Obscenity' is not a scholarly category. It is a 
moral one, and it is academically indefensible. Bui ibis approach seemed so self- 
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evident in the middle oh he nineteenth century that even a collector like George 
Witt, who certainly had a genuine academic interest in his material, fully 
expected his artefacts to be put aside With others of a like nature. He would not 
have expected the Roman bronzes to go with other Human bronzes, the black- 
figure vases with other black-figure vases, these things were obscene first and 
foremost. That was the basis on which he had collected them. 

This setting aside of material has many adverse effects. The objects are more 
difficult of access, and can easily be overlooked when compiling catalogues 
according to more enlightened classifications, even If they arc not deliberately 
held back. Individual objects which may be ran* or important in some way quite 
unconnected with their sexual decoration or form may also fail Lu he taken into 
account in more general work, f urthermore, they acquire one of the irritating 
characteristics shared by material made of precious metals: they become more 
valuable in purely monetary terms than similar pieces with non-erotic 
decoration. Objects made of gold or silver do have to have special treatment in 
museum terms because of their intrinsic value, but at least this is still a true 
reflection of their status in antiquity. If we keep gold Roman rings apart from 
bronze and Iron ones, we do no more than reflect their greater value in their own 
lime. But there is no evidence lo suggest that a samiun bowl with erotic 
decoration was more valuable than one ornamented with a hunting scene, and it 
is absurd lo part it from its fellows in a modern museum. 

The Museum Sterelum started quiet ly to break down even before I he First World 
War. and by now most of the objects are at least in the Deportments to which they 
should belong. This is not a simple matter in itself, since departmental categories 
have shifted shape like w itches in a fairy-tale since the 1 Shos, when the IJrilish 
Museum's general Department or Antiquities started to subdivide. When the 
More! Collection of French antiquities of prehistoric, Roman and medieval date 
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came to the Museum jn 1901. the British and Mediaeval Department initially 
retained the 'indecent' Gallo-Roman objects like the Rhone valley pottery 
medallions (15) for the Mmeum Set'return, while passing all other Roman 
antiquities to the Greek and Homan Department Rut within a very few years they 
found their way to their proper home. Scholarship was beginning to rebel against 
delicacy. 

Quite apart from creating this artificial and unworkable category of a iniquities. 
Victorian prudery’ built an edifice of academically unsound conclusions on the 
existence of ancient erotica. A line example of the curious reasoning which was 
brought to hear on this subject Is to be found in a French work, published as late as 
1914- hut in the true nineteenth<entiny spirit. It is a major study of the samian 
pottery made at the South Gaulish site of La Graufesenque. near Millay fTamL 
The author, the Abbe Frederic HcrnieL was ton sound a scholar to exclude the 
erotic subjects which often occur on this ware, but he grouped the illustrations 
together on one platen and he had this to say about them I [ translatek: 

As long as Roman civilisation was not thoroughly established in Gaul, during the reigns of 
Tiberius. Claudius and Nero,, ihe potters did n01 figure any erotic subjects on their ware, 
endeavouring not to shock or alienate their clientele- It was only when Gaul was 
completely ramankred, under Vespasian and above all under Domktfan and Trajan, that 
‘wit h scenes appear on siglllala vases. This fact is a palpable proof that the Romans 
Imported into Gaul. a lung with civilisation, the corruption of murals. 
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There are several arguable statements in this, not leasi the suggestion that Gaul, 
which became a Roman province in the first century &t\ was not completely 
romanised until the late first An. or even the early second century (the reign of 
Trajan and the implication thm the pre-Roman Iron Age Gauls were not 
Civilised, It all depends, no doubt, on what one means hy civilisation, lint far more 
important than this. Hermet can sustain his argument only by ignoring a fact 
which must surely have been well known and obvious to him as a great samian 
scholar: the rarity of erotic figure-types until the reign nf Vespasian is due 
primarily to the relative rarity of sill human figures in samian decoration up to 
that time. [A figure-type is a decorative motif of a person or animal, as opposed to 
one showing an inanimate object,) Until the late first century ad* the most 
popular shape of bow l in this mass-produced ware had very narrow 1 /ones of 
decoration. After this, the new popular shape has a larger area lor relief 
ornament, like the earlier Italian Arretlne ware, and a range of human figure- 
types, including some erotic ones, becomes norm ah This is exactly the kind of 
stylistic point which Hermet studies In great detail in the rest of his book, hut 
when dealing with the 'obscene' he chooses to ignore it and use the evidence to 
support quite different conclusions. 

Furthermore. Hermet is displaying a confusion between doing and depleting 
which is still a common problem of purity campaigners. He tan hardly have 
supposed that the ancient Gauls were ignoranl ol sexual intercourse until 
Introduced to this decadent practice by the conquering Romans; the objection 
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imisi be that morals will be undermined by the visual representation of such an 
ac tlviiy cm ii common utensil. If one objects toiuLIv to (he very existence of sex. 
then certainly a picture of it must be offensive, but if one accepts i hat it is nnt a bad 
thin}* perse, tuwine has ever satisfactorily demonstrated why it should be wrong 
to depiit or describe it. Pictures of undouhledly bad behaviour (For example, 
killing people) are rarely objected to even on the basis that the activities they 
depici are actually morally wrong, The two illustrations (t8> and 119) show two 
Koman lamps made in Italy in the Hrst century ad, archaeologies I ly in the same 
category and of equal interest. One has » scene taken fmm the Roman 
amphitheatre, where gladiator* fought to the death in the name of entertainment 
and lilt- sand was stained with blood. One would imagine ihal most of us would 
disapprove of the activity shown, but it does not prevent us from studying the 
objeel for what it can tell us about this least-acceptable of Roman customs, nor 
should it prevent us. The other lamp shows a pair of lovers on a bed. a somewhat 
mure universal theme. Is it too much to expect that we should be able to display 
the same degree of objectivity towards this? 

The Victorian belief that sexual customs which were different from their own 
were not only morally wrong, but were Ihe cause of most of the Ills that befell the 
society in which they were practised, was taken to great extremes. There is no 
dmibt that for many, there was an equation which went: 'sexual immorality 
equals general degeneracy, equals social and economic collapse'. Even no w there 
J.s a popular belief that the full of the Roman Empire' was attributable to a great 
degree to sexual excess, and a popular belief of this kind is a vestige of an earlier 
academic attitude. It should hardly be necessary In say that no single fact can 
explain the rise or the fall of an empire: the process is infinitely complex and 
involves almost every strand in the fabric of society. In any case, there is no good 
reason to suppose that the Romans Indulged in sexual excess compared with 
other peoples of antiquity or with ourselves. They were merely less reticent than 
some in talking about and depicting sexual matters. It is true that they were 
inclined to say things which damaged their own case. They accused the Etruscans 
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of luxury 1 , mA attributed the dissolution and absorption of their culture in that of 
Rome to this cause: Tacitus, writing in the first century ad. speaks highly of the 
barbarian Germans, contrasting them with the soft and luxury-loving Romans of 
his own day. The qualities being pinpointed as destructive in these pep-talks were 
genera] high-living rather than specifically sexual looseness, but such writings, 
and those of the more cotourful satirists* provided useful ammunition for 
V ictori an commentat ors. 

The sdecUveness of the Victorians in this matter is interesting. While criticising 
the Roman Empire freely, their attitude towards Greek culture was very different. 
The admiration ibr the ancient Greeks in niiieLcentli-ccntury England was 
intense, and the evidence In both literature and art that the Greeks and the 
Romans had very much the same attitude towards sexual matters, and the same 
cheerful abandon in depicting them, seems to have been tacitly Ignored for much 
of the time. The cruelty of the Romans, as opposed to the Greeks, was also 
blatantly overstated, and still is. The public entertainments of ihe arena which I 
haw just mentioned were undoubtedly vile, but cruelty and violence were 
endemic in ancient limes. The Greeks. Celts. Romans and all peoples of antiquity 
regarded violence and slavery as part of everyday life, not to mention the ferocity 
of war in this period. 

In any case, the Victorian English were in a poor position to criticise this 
particular aspect of antiquity. They had no morn t scruples about waging war, and 
most were content to see the poor live in conditions which would certainly not 
have seemed luxurious m the poorest slaves of ancient Rome, In the sexual area, 
they had enthusiastically taken to a particularly violent form of gratification, 
flagellation and even worse forms of sado-masochism being very common at this 
period. Another aspcci of I his hypocrisy was the flourishing trade in child 
prostitution. Yet these Victorians were ihe people w ho were too refined to look at 
a Roman bronze phallus without blushing. 

The separate treatment which erotic antiquities have received has been 
damaging to scholarship, and even now, when the srend al Iasi is moving in the 
opposite direction H the effects are for from forgotten. No-one has yet, to my 
knowledge, clearly stated the distinction between consciously erotic ancient art 
and representations which may seem erotic to our eyes, bui to their creators were 
religious or apolropaic Naturally, many scholars are well aware of this, hut it is 
not popularly understood- Yet one would have thought that tills, in itself was an 
interesting facet of the ancient attitude to sex. Expurgated texts cast long shadows 
In that they often continue to be available and to confuse and mislead readers 
king after correct versions have become acceptable again, in the same way. the 
treatment of antiquities which are thought to be indecent as a category apart 
from all others has a long-term effect. Their absence can affect the conclusions of 
scholarly studies which are otherwise standard works, and the normal proportion 
of such objects among other artefacts in antiquity is impossible to assess. Our 
already biased and unbalanced sources of information are wilfully biased even 
further. In this aspect of study, we have I WO hundred years of distorted 
scholarship to catch up on and to correct. 
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Ii is well known that fertility was a major preoccupation of most early religions, 
and it is all too easy for a modern city-dweller to find this fact amusing or faintly 
embarrassing. People who five in towns have never given much thought to the 
source of the food they buy and the difficulties which might have had to be 
overcome in its production, so the idea of fertility as a subject of earnest prayer 
and strenuous ritual may seem strange and alien to them. The farmer, even the 
farmer surrounded by the sophisticated machinery of the twentieth century, will 
find the idea a lot easier to grasp: unseasonable weather, disease and pests arc still 
a source of real anxiety, and though a failed crop may nowadays, in an advanced 
country, merely spell reduced profits rather than starvation, there art still cases 
where adverse natural forces can cause the ruin of a family which makes its living 
from keeping slock or growing crops. The peasant, at any place or period, has no 
difficulty in believing that fertility, both animal and vegetable, is the key not 
merely tocomfon. but to actual survival, fftifelstagoon. the seed which has been 
sown must germinate and eventually result in a good .harvest, and iht animals. 11 
they are to go on producing meat, milk and wool, must not only be healthy, hut 
must breed. The modern observer is too easily side-tracked by the thought that 
the processes of vegetable growth and animal reproduction are full of fascination 
and w onder, even to those who study them In a purely scientific spirit, and that 
this is an Important factor in the obsession with fertility which characterises so 
much early religious practice. While this is quite true in itself, far more basic is the 
Tact that if this growth and reproduction does not proceed in the expected fashion, 
people will starve. The basis of fertility as a religious theme is not mystical, but 
practical. 

Rituals designed to ensure fertility or to celebrate successful breeding or harvest 
are universal and still widely practised- Even before man had learnt to 
domesticate animals or tend crops the theme was present. Palaeolithic (Old Stone 
Age) man lived by hunting and gathering food, and the desire that he should 
succeed in his hunting, and that the hunted animals should themselves prosper 
and multiply , was expressed by means of sympathetic magic in the form of 
paintings and carvings depicting the desired events taking place. Thus mankind’s 
earliest artistic achievements are of a high order, include along with 
representations of dead and dying animats, animals with young. 

The theme of fertility is perhaps most simply and clearly expressed in the form of 
the mother, and Palaeolithic art includes figurines of pregnant women, 
presumably to encourage the continuance of the human community. Deities who 
symbolise and represent motherhood and who protect women in the dangers 
w hi C h this function involves are virtually universal, and remain Important In 
most societies even when other fertility symbols have arisen. The development of 
agriculture, which led to mankind's first great social revolution, introduced 
another aspect of fertility, the patient process of sowing seed and tending its 
growth, and the controlled breeding of domestic animals, in which the male rule 
in reproduction became much dearer than it would have been when men simply 
hunted herds of wild horses and buffalo for their meat. 

The understanding of the male role in reproduction Is not instinctive: in the 
larger animals there Is a considerable time lapse between impregnation and even 
the first recognisable signs of pregnancy, let alone actual birth. Cattle have a 
period of gestation similar to that ofhutnans, horses even longer (eleven months), 
while even small animals such as sheep need five and a half months to produce 
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their young. Though dogs were probably the first anim als to be truly 
domesticated, their breeding was probably not so closely noted as that of the other 
species mentioned: even they have a gestation period of over two months, long 
enough to make the connection between mating and birth far from obvious. The 
domestication of animals must lead, however, to the recognition of the male 
contribution to reproduction, and with this new ideas arise, not only about 
fertility Itself but about property and other social concepts: the mother is no 
Longer seen as the only one responsible for the increase of the population. Our 
concern with this here is that at this point male fertility deities arc introduced, 
supplementing, though rarely supplanting, the mother-goddess. This w hole area 
of religious practice and development is enormously complex: it is introduced 
here only as a background to the fairly general discussion below of a few of tIn¬ 
fertility deities of classical times. 

The period of classical antiquity with which we are dealing covers a time-span 
of about a thousand years, so it is hardly surprising that there is a great variety of 
religious ritual, and much which is now very obscure. Obviously there would 
have been many ancient local fertility festivals connected with events In the 
agricultural year, and there would have been ancient deities, again often local, 
who had to be propitiated if ihe crops and herds were to prosper. In addition, there 
was the formal Graeco-Roman pantheon, with myths which are often connected 
with the theme of fertility. Finally, especially in the later period of the Roman 
Fjnpire. more personal mystery religions From Lhe East, including Christianity, 
played their part. Since literary evidence, like archaeological evidence, is patchy 
and Incomplete, it would be foolish to imagine that wc could make any complete 
summary of the range and development of this theme in antiquity. All we can do 
is to consider some of the images which appear to Illustrate this religious aspect, 
rather than straightforward sexual themes, and try to link them with an 
appropriate deity or ritual. 

The range of visual themes which may represent fertility is wide. As we have 
already noted, there is the mother, pregnant or nursing, or simply a woman with 
a child. Vegetable fertility is depicted in art by a range of products, particularly 
grain and fruit. In classical times the cornucopia, or horn of plenty, was a well- 
established symbol of fruit fulness, and it has also been maintained that the horn is 
itself a phallic symbol, though it seems doubtful whether this idea was often 
present in the mind of Ehe artist, 1 he male side of fertility is most easily represented 
by depicting a male in a state of sexual arousal - an i thy phallic figure - or simply 
by an image of the phallus alone, a theme to which we shall return in greater 
detail later. Any or all of these could be involved in religious representations 
tom era trig fertility. Finally, fertility can also be implied by scenes depicting 
mating, whether human or animal, while Ehe actual riles which took place at 
fertility festivals could also on occasion include overt sexual activity. An 
illustration of copulation, therefore, may be religious in intention, rather than 
intended purely for the enjoyment or stimulation of the spectator. 

I he must basic fertility image, that of the mother, remained popular in classical 
art. It is. however, somewhat peripheral to our main subject; even the most 
prudish in recent times have made no objection to statues and statuettes which 
depict a mother and baby. On Ehe contrary, they have been seen as evidence of 
tenderness and sensibility on the pari of the society and the artists responsible 
lor i rearing them, a reaction totally unlike that evoked by any graphic 
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representation of sexual activity. It is important to understand that the 
underlying religious impetus is the same in both cases, and that our diverse 
reactions are shallow and sen timer) tat. If we accept the genuine and deep 
importance of fertility gods and rites, then we should be prepared to accept them 
in whatever guise they appear, not only those which appeal to our own 
conditioning. 

While there are certainly some mother-and-child scenes in both Greek and 
Homan art w hich are purely domestic, and are not connected with religion, there 
is evidence too of mother deities and, probably even more commonly, goddesses 
who had a special protective role towards women in childbirth and other 
gynaecological matters, There is no single classical mother-goddess. Dcmeter 
[Ceres in Roman mythology) is an earth-mother figure who was primarily 
concerned with vegetable fertility and the annual cycle of sowing, grow th and 
harvest. She was especially associated with grain. More specifically responsible 
for childbirth was Artemis (Diana I, the hunter-goddess and sister of Apollo: in 
both Greek and Homan myth she was herself a virgin, and took determined steps 
to preserve this condition. The Artemis or Diana of the Ephesians who is 
mentioned in the New Tesla men l was a separate deity altogether, and very 
clearly a pure mother-goddess figure, represented in art with a multitude of 
breasts and sometimes with black features, She w'as widely worshipped in the 
Greek and Roman world, and the reference in the Bible (Acts XIX. 23-41) 
concerns a riot caused by an Ephesian silversmith called Demctrios who 
complained that St Paul s teachings, undermining the worship of Diana, were 
aimed at damaging his livelihood, which was based on making shrines and 
Images of the goddess. This Diana specifically protected the city of Ephesus as well 
as having a wider currency as a fertility guddess. 

Hora (the Roman Juno), who was the consort of Zeus, chief of the Graeco- 
Roman pantheon, was sometimes invoked as a protector in childbirth, and other 
goddesses often bear symbols of fruitfulness: Fortune, for example, normally 
carries a cornucopia. Aphrodite 1 Venus) is also very definitely concerned with 
fertility, though her main association is with love and beauty. Her origins were 
quite separate in the Greek and Roman forms: in the latter, her earliest 
manifestation may have been as a spirit of fields and gardens, concerned more 
with the Increase of plants than animals. Some local cults of Aphrodite, however, 
had a very specific sexual content: her temples at Corinth, at Paphos in Cyprus 
(Cyprus was. according to legend, the birthplace of the goddess) and at Eryx in 
Sicily all housed temple prostitutes whose services were dedicated to the goddess. 
It may be that echoes of some form of sacred prostitution are preserved even in 
depictions such as 23. a figure-type common on Gaulish samian pottery of the 
second century ad. which shows a couple with the woman apparently seated on 
an altar. Aphrodite was the patron goddess of the nourishing city of Corinth, 
which had a reputation in antiquity for its numerous, skilled and expensive 
courtesans. 

It is in the Celtic areas of the Roman Empire that we find some of the most 
explicit mother-goddess images, and it is clear that these must express a 
mmanisatlon nf deities already important in the local Celtic population. Large 
stone sculptures dedicated to the three Mattes or Matrones (mothersor matrons 1 
are found in Gaul and Britain and the Rhineland: their triple nature underlines 
their Celtic origin, since triple manifestations of a deity are distinctive in Celtic 
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In Caul there was a nourishing industry in the linst and second mi tunes ad 
turning out small mould-made figurines in fine white pipe-clay: the most 
common subjects in a very large repertoire ivere a naked Venus arid a goddess 
w ho v\ as shown seated in a high-backed basket-work chair, suckling one ora pair 
of infants. These were probably relatively inexpensive statuettes for votive use. 
and it is lair to assume that they may have been bought chiefly by women, hence 
the emphasis on deities which had particular responsibility for feminine 
problems. 

If we turn from mother-goddesses to the worship and rites of male fertility 
deities, we at once enter the realm of ubscene' representations. On the whole, the 
use or the male sex organ alone as a symbol has a specific meaning connected not 
with any Individual ddlv, but with the apotropuk power of the phallus itself, that 
is, its power to avert and overcome evil influences. Models of a phallus, often of 
impressive sine, played a part in numerous religious rites, especially those 
connected with the worship of Dionysos, and we shall consider these further in a 
later chapter, A hfeek example of the type of festival concerned is that of Haloa. 
which took place in an cl cm Athens in llecember, and was intended to ensure the 
successful germination and growth of the seed which was sown. The proceedings, 
carried out mainly by women, may have had a fairly orgiastic content, but 
included banquets at which foods in phallic Ibrm were consumed. This may well 
be ihe explanation of the decoration on a red-figure fragment which shows a girl 
bolding a large, deep container full of eyed phaltuses. Another interesting picture' 
depicts a girl sprinkling model ph all uses to hdp seed to grow (51, HetaJrai 
apparently took pari in this festival: the hetairai were the courtesans of Athens, a 
class socially quite distinct from the common prostitutes, and superior hi them: 
■mother vase-painting 1271 shows two of them dancing round an enormous 
phallus, undoubtedly in connection with a festival such as Ha loti, 

Many of the male deities who were concerned with fertility were of early and 
obscure origin, and even the writers of antiquity were forced to be vague and 
contradictory about them. Naturally, they share many characteristics with each 
other, including an affinity with animals, especially sheep and gouts, their 
presence In country places, and the ability to terrify and awe humans, '['hey were 
also accorded a protective rote over property in general as well as flocks and crops, 
so that they are charged with the marking of property boundaries. Finally, they 
possessed the power to be malevolent if not propitiated, though they would keep 
away evit when properly respected. There are really no dear and sharp 
distinctions between some of the gods we shall consider here, and we must 
remember that there must have been many local versions of these basic fertility 
cults of which we know little or nothing. Many of these deities express their 
powers of fertility, at least on occasion, by being depicted in sexual situations or as 
HhyphaJlir. that is. with an erect penis. Whether such images were regarded with 
religious awe or with a sort of friendly amusement would depend on the place the 
hme. the god and the context, but they are all basically religious in function and 
intention, and to classify them as in any way obscene or licentious would be to 
mis understand completely their meaning in their ancient context. 

< hie of the best known of these basic nature gods is Pan. the Creek god unlocks 
and herds who was depicted in art as half-man, half-goat. The myths about Pan’s 
parentage vary, but he was usually thought of as a son of Hermes. One of the few 
specific myths about him concerns his creation of the syrinx, or Pan-pipes, from 
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reeds into which the nymph Syrinx had been transformed in order to escape 
his amorous aitrillions, f>ther stories attribute the invention of this musical 
instrument to Hermes himself. Pan was linked in other ways with music- He was 
seen as a shepherd god, ensuring the health and fertility of his charges* white his 
darker side included the ability to engender panic in men, the mysterious fear 
which can afflict humans In lonely country places, I The word 'panic' is derived 
from the name of the god, l This is another matter which it is easy for the modem 
town-dweller in despise and attribute to ignorance and superstition, but it is real 
enough - 

The god Pan appears in some early Greek vase-paintings and statuettes with 
the head of a goat, hut In Hellenistic and Roman times the standard image is of a 
human figure with goat's tegs, horns and pointed cars and with facial features 
which, though coarse and aulmal-Ilke. are basically human. The similarity of 
his overall appearance to that of the satyrs who form part of the entourage of 
Dionysos is obvious. Indeed, Pan also appeared as a plural god (PansI and 
sometimes even as female, and was himself one of the companions of Dionysos, so 
Inevitably by Roman times his original nature had blurred and broadened nut a 
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siotid deal. Furthermore, the Latin god Faunus. as we shall see. shared most of 
Part s salient characteristics, though he does nut appear to have had any of tile 
Dhvs | Cia attributes of a goat, and it is probable that in late antiquity Han. Faunus 
and sundry fauns and satyrs wire considered virtually identical- All were popular 
in decorative art at this time, and formed part of the Dionysiac (BacchicJ scenes 


which were greatly favoured. ^ ... . 

One derivation of Han's name, etymologically incorrect, connects it with t e 

Creek for all' or everything, and there was therefore a current of thought which 
considered this god to be a universal deity. Though this is probably far from his 
original, more local Function, it is worth mentioning that nature deities such as 
Hun represent a far deeper and more powerful stratum of religious belief I han the 
formalised and humanised gods and goddesses of the central Greec^Roman 
oanlheon. It was the tvpe of the homed, hoofed god which in medieval l imes was 
regarded as (he personification of paganism, and thus the antithesis of Christian 
beliefs The Christian concept of the Devil owes much to the Idea of Han. though it 
would be simplistic to suggest that they were one and the some. 

Pirn's concern with fertility is sometimes, though by no means always, 
expressed bv depicting him as ithyphalliv, or actually engaged in sexual activity. 
Probable the most famous version of the latter is the marble sculpture from 
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Herculaneum of Pan copulating with a shc-goat 1 1 }. This is artistically an 
outstanding piece of work, and the combination of Pan's animal limbs and 
strangely rum*human face with the unnaturally human posiure of the goat 
makes a powerful statement on the mingling of human and animal in the 
personality of the god It is this statue that became well known through 
engravings. 


1 an is not infrequently depicted sexually accosting other deities, nymphs, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and. as In (he case of the satyrs, such scenes are 
often light-hearted and humorous: some, however, give an idea of the darker and 
more sinister side of the god, such as one red-ligurc scene which show's a I feeing 
youth who may be suflering from a real attack nf panic. Pan features as a standard 
(i pt run in the decoration of provincial Roman products such as santian ware - 
the figure type in 2<i was in use in the Erst half of the second century and depicts a 
raiher handsome ithyphalilc version of the god. The pose of the figure has 
obviously been selected to ensure that the phallus is clearly visible: like the goafs 
legs and horns, it was seen as one of the distinguishing attributes of this deity. 
Even later, in the fourth century ad, Pans (in the plural) are often found 
decorating marble sarcophagi, where they farm part of Bacchic scenes, and this 
theme is found also on the great silver dish from Mildenhnll in Suffolk i th). The 
MildenhaR Pan is likewise taking pan in Bacchic revels. He is a magnificent 
ligurc. powerful and dignified, not to he regarded as a comic or negligible rustic 
tEodring but as it serious rind potent deity. 

i he Imk between Pan. who was of (week origin, and Faunus. a god of Latium. 
(he area south and east of Rome, has hcen mentioned above. Faunus is known 
primarily from literary sources and there is no clearly Identifiable iconography for 
him, His worship is mentioned by major writers of the first centuries rl and ad. 
ii>, Hor.it c. V irgil and Ovid. Many ol h is characteristics and powers are virtually 
.he same as those of Pan. a god of Helds and livestock, protecting his charges on 
the one hand and bringing them health and increase, while on the other hand 
i.ip.i ie <1 provoking tenor and bringing harm and distress. The possible 
, ,1 ? hnamt il I um in a te some nf these concepts, Fautius may be derived 
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Statuettes which are thought to represent Faunus depict a bearded and solemn 
god wearing a goatskin, but without the actual goat-like features of Fan. indeed, 
there is a further confusion here in that yet another important rustic deity, 
Silvan us, is similarly represented, and like Fan and Faunus. has protective and 
fertility-bringing Functions There is no suggestion that Faunus was ever shown 
as ithyphallie, unless some of the Roman Pan images are really Faunus. but he 
was nevertheless a god of fecundity and may well have been the deity venerated at 
the Roman festival ofthe LupertaUa* as well as being worshipped at various local 
feasts. The Lupercalla embodied both fertility aspects and the idea of marking arid 
securing the boundaries of a territory. As we shall see with Hermes and Silvanus r 
this is another common side of the duties of gods concerned with fertility. 
According to livy. a temple to Faunus was bulls in Rome on the Tiber island and 
was dedicated on 1 1 February i 94 hi , two days before the Lupercalia. By the time 
of lhe late Republic and the early Empire, the origins of this festival were already 
obscure, and there is no certainty that Faunus was the god invoked, though both 
ancient and modem authorities have tended to assume that he was. The feast 
Itself involved lhe sacrifice of a goat and a dog, and after various rites had been 
performed naked youths ran through the city with thongs made from the skin of 
the slaughtered goat: women who were barren would become fertile if struck by 
these. Another facet of the worship uf Faunus is that a female form. Fauna, may 
have been identical with the Ilona Oea, the Good Goddess. Her worship was an 
exclusively female cult it! Rome, and though the rites were secret, there can be 
little doubt that fertility was a basic aspect of it. 

Pagan religion continued to flourish after the establishment of Christianity as 
the official religion of the Roman Empire In the fourth century ad. The worship of 
Faunus. specifically, was deprecated by the Christian writer Amohius early in 
that century, and archaeological evidence for the cult of Faunus at the end ofthe 
fourth century emerged most unexpectedly in i 9^4 when a treasure of jewellery 
and spoons w as found near Tbetford, Norfolk. The stiver spoons bear inscriptions 
referring in Faunus. combining bis name with Celtic, he- Gaulish or Briiish, 
names or epithets. This demonstrates that the local Uitian god mentioned by 
authors of the early Empire was still venerated In relatively fur-ilung areas ofthe 
Empire in the late fourth century, though what rites marked his worship remains 
unknown to us. It seems certain thai a ritual meal was involved, but It is also 
highly likely that feasts of Faunus would, at least at some times and places, have 
had n somewhat orgiastic character. Nevertheless, as we have already seen, (here 
Is no evidence that Faunus himself was ever depicted as an ithyphallic deity. 

A deity who was always phallic, on the other hand, was Priapus, another early 
fertility god His particular responsibility lay wi(h the fertility of gardens and 
farms, and statues of him, often quite crudely carved in wood, were apparently a 
common feature of the countryside. Priapus was thought to be a son of Dionysos; 
though there are varying myths about his origin. Iconographies lly, he appears as 
a somewhat grotesque figure with a grossly exaggerated and ereci penis: his 
garment is often drawn up to reveal Shis remarkable organ, and the folds of cloth 
contain Freni, in demonstrate his function of ensuring the increase of crops. There 
area number of Roman representations, for example from Pompeii, which depict 
him anointing his phallus with oil ( J2), and there is a famous painting from the 
l louse of the Vet hi at Pompeii f 6 j fin which he is weighing his phallus tin a scales. 
A statue of Priapus protected property us well as bringing about fertility, and in 
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this his function approaches that of certain manifestations of Hermes. ns well ns 
Pyri, Faimus and Silt antis. In Human times. Priapus seems to have been regarded 
with amusement and affection rather than awe, though this would not haw 
prevented him from being propitiated in an appropriate manner, with gifts of the 
first-fruits of the land over which he watched. 

The emphasis on the phallus Itself in the statues of Priapus links him w ith the 
use uf the phallus alone as a protective and apotropaic device, which we shall 
consider more closely in the next chapter. Ensuring fertility is closely bound up 
with protection: to achieve health and Increase, dangerous pests, diseases and 
harmful weather have to be warded off. The power of the phallus to drive away 
evil influences is therefore one wilh its obvious symbolism of promoting 
reproduction. At the same time, the artistic evidence implies that over-large male 
genitals were considered aesthetically imp leasing by the Creeks and Romans. 
Pan and the satyrs are often generously endowed in this respect, but they were 
seen as partly animal: the ideal type of male beauty epitomised in classical 
sculpture, C reek and Roman, normally depicts genitals of some what less than the 
average ste for the racial type concerned, certainty never more. Consequently, 
the exaggerated genitals of Priapus made him seem an ugly and grotesque figure, 
though benevolent. 

Priapus as depicted in the somew hat mannered style of Roman early imperial 
art at Pompeii has a certain style and elegance in spite of this, but it is likely that 
the rustic wooden statuettes would have been very simple, and may well have 
approximated in appearance the ancient type of [he hemi. Herms were an aspect 
of the g«>d Hermes \ Mercury), though herms of other deities also occur and. 
indeed, berms of non-divine characters. The berm was a boundary-marker, 
protecting land and possessions, and was common to both Greek and Roman 
culture, though Ms function became perhaps less religious and more purely 
decorative as time went on. It took the form of a head carved in the round 
stirmounting a simple angular pillar, on the front of which was added a set of 
male genitals, usually erect. The concept almost certainly developed from simple 
stones which were used as boundary markers and Identified with Hermes as a 
protective deity. In Greece henms were treated with great reverence. Then' arc 
many scenes cm painted pottery* w hich show Ehem being crowned or garlanded, 
or presented with offerings- One of the well-known incidents of Athenian history 
was the mutilation of the city herms in 41 => bc, as a result of which the brilliant 
young leader Alkibiades, Suspected of involvement in the act of detention, fell 
from popular favour. 

Herms continue to occur as a type in the Roman period, though it Is doubtful if 
their significance is as great; figure types representing either herms or statues of 
Priapus occur on Arretine and samian pottery in !he firsi and second centuries ar 
« iNk It is possible l hat at l his date there may be some conflation between Hermes 
in this form and Priapus. 

A great hxiy of myth surrounds Hermes himself, who is approximately 
equivalent to the Roman gsxf Mercury and holds an Important position in the 
official Graeco-Roman pantheon, yet he, again, shares some of the basic traits of 
Pan. Faun us and she like, Hermes was a son of 2 eus, and from birth showed the 
enterprise and cunning that made him the patron of commerce and even of theft. 
He was a geni of travellers and the messenger of the gods, equipped for travelling in 
his cloak and broad-brimmed traveller's hat and sandals, and carrying a 
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herald's staff, the cadaceas. His speed is symbolised by the wings on his heels and 
sometimes his hat as welt. The caducous is generaLly shown entwined with two 
snakes and is sometimes winged. Another usual attribute carried by the god is a 
purse, Cockerels and tortoises are associated with Hermes, and so is the goat or 
ram, stressing his link with the shepherd deities already discussed. Except in the 
form of henns. he is not normally depicted as ilhyphallic, and the bronze from 
Pompeii i ivi is rather exceptional, but [here is no doubt that this Important deity 
is part of the group of male fertility gods concerned with agriculture and 
slock raising, 

Hermes was widely venerated, and was a particularly popular deity In the 
Celtic provinces, probably because many of his characteristics corresponded w ith 
those of native gods. Si I van us. whom we have already mentioned several times, is 
also attested archaeological!} as a god worshipped In the more distant Celtic areas 
of the Roman Empire as well as Italy, He w as a god of Italian origin and. like 
Hermes. Priupus and Faunus. had special protective power over property bound¬ 
aries and inlluenced the fertility of animals. Indeed, nearly all his characteristics 
can be precisely paralleled in those of Faunus. He w as sometimes plural - Silvani 
- and could be a hostile and dangerous force as well as a kindly one. 

There are also some major deities of the pantheon concerned with fertility and 
sexual matters, Eros (Cupid), the son of Aphrodite, is one of these. Jn Creek 
mythology Eros is the personification of physical, sexual love, and hs represented 
as a beautiful youth. He was not invariably regarded as the child of Aphrodite: 
there are various versions of his origin, in some of which he is seen as one of the 
most ancient spirits, with no known parentage. By Hellenistic limes the concept of 
this deity w as changing, and in Roman times he Is seen as a mischievous young 
boy, playing tricks on people and wounding them with his arrow's, an image 
w hich survives into much later times. There were certain centres where Eros was 
especially venerated, and clearly there must have been a sexual element in his 
worship. Like so many important deities, he had a dark as well as a light side: 
sexual passion can be a cruel and unrew arding experience. 
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Dionysos or Bacchus. the giid of wine, has already been mentioned in 
connection with Pan and the satyrs w ho formed part of his retinue. He was a gi>d 
of very great importance, and deeply concerned with fertiliiy: the rites connected 
with his w orship grew up into the ancient theatre, and w e shall look a! him. and 
the images to which his w orship gave rise, in far greater detail iater on. 

Even this most superlk ia! survey should give some idea of the importance of 
fertility deities in Greek and Roman religion. We know of only a few of the riles 
which tliis worship engendered, and though to our sensibilities it may seem 
perfectly extraordinary 1 to dance round a huge model phallus or to bang garlands 
on a pins file pillar, we know that these things were done in all seriousness by 
ordinary people, for reason* which w ere not connected w ith personal pleasure in 
sexual activity. To categorise as obscene images connected with worship of a deep 
and solemn kind is an irrelevant reaction. We might remember, too. that our 
reactions depend very much un Just how explicit a symbol is. Only the most 
severely puritan teal Christian condemns the country dance round the maypole, 
though this may he ns much for Its pagan origin as its sexual implications. 

The religious objects and concepts mentioned so far are all linked with gods and 
cults which could help to ensure fertiliiy and good fortune. There Is another and 
slightly different field of religious practice in antiquity which could and did give 
rise lo objects which were disturbing to later puritan minds. The custom of 
presenting gifts to a god at his shrine or temple, either in the hope of receiving 
favours from the deity or in gratitude for favours already received was an art dent 
one, widespread in the classical world. Divine help and guidance was sough I for 
everything from affairs of state to the most commonplace domestic problems. 
Illness was naturally one of the troubles referred to supernatural powers, and 
certain deities had special competence in such matters. Of the major gods and 
goddesses. Apollo and Minerva were most often charged with healing, and 
certain shrines were associated with them in I his role. As we have already seen, 
several goddesses could he invoked to help women in childbirth and disorders 
arising from It. There were also deities whose prime function was healing; 
undoubtedly, many of these would have been local spirits, but one or two had 
cults widespread in the Graeco-Roman world, notably Asdepfrus. represented in 
art as a kindly, bearded figure, and his daughter Hygleia, who personified health 
and was equated with the I .at in Solus. The most important cult centre of 
Asclcpius was at Kpidauros in Greece, hut a temple w as built for him in Rome, on 
the Tiber island, as early as the third century nr. 

The choice of particular places for the growth of healing shrines and the 
worship of healing deities was naturally connected with the special properties of 
those places, very often the presence of mineral springs. Sources of water were 
venerated by most early societies, and when (he water had some unusual 
characteristic, such as heal, effervescence, or minerals which imparted a 
noticeable taste* the source w as well fitted to develop into a holy place. During ihe 
Roman occupation of Britain, for example, the hot springs at Bath were honoured 
by elaborate buildings, and the name of the deity of the place* Sulis Minerva, is 
that mixture of Celtic and Latin which demonstrates that the site was already a 
holy to the Cells. Shrines such as those to Asclepius which were based on 
sources of healing water appear in many cases to have grown up to resemble she 
great spas of the nineteenth century or the modern German Kurort, offering 
accommodation for the worshippers/patients, the services of medical 
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deal with whatever problems the supplicants brought him. There is every reason 
to believe that shrines of this kind could often have played an important pari in 
the alleviation or cure of many ailments. Mineral waters can be very effieaeeous 
in the treatment of some conditions, and allied with the power offaith. and with 
medical advice and treatment, there must have been many who had reason to 
dedicate a thank-offering to the god before they left. 

All undent temple sites olfered various ancillary services, and these would 
generally have included stalls selling suitable ex votes, gifts for the worshipper to 
present to the god. These votive offerings can take many forms; they can be in the 
form of actual money, of other valuable items such as jewellery, of metal plaques 
inscribed with a suitable invocation, or of statuettes in various materials bronze, 
the cheaper terracotta, and probably also less dtirable substances such as wood. 
Votives connected w ith physical disorders could lake the form of models of the 
afflicted parts of the body. This custom was found only sporadically, hut appears 
to have been especially common in Italy In the period of the Roman Republic, 
Some examples of anatomical ex votes made of terracotta from holy arc illustrated 
in 41 to 44, Farts of the body frequently Figured are the eyes. head, hands, 
breasts, male genitals, legs and feet. Some internal organs arc also found* 
particularly wombs, while complete statuettes of animals presumably indicate an 
appeal for help with the illnesses of domestic beasts. The precise interpretation of 
the parts of the twidy in terms of what diseases were common, is very difficult. The 
subject is discussed by the late Calvin Wells in a section ofT. U Potter's paper on 
the healing shrine as Ponte di Nona. The prevalence of a particular part of the 
body at any given sanctuary could indicate that the shrine had a good reputation 
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in the healing of diseases afflicting thai pan. so thui sufferers attended it from a 
wide radius. On the other hand, it could also Indicate that disorders of that part of 
the body were especially common in that area, or were an especially serious 
disability in that particular community. At Ponte di Nona feet are very common 
motives, and Hr Wells makes the poinl that Ln a rural community such as that 
surrounding thai site, injuries or afflictions of she feet and legs would be 
particularly serious, preventing those who were engaged In the heavy physical 
work of farming from moving around to earn their living. 

The relevance of this matter of healing shrines to our present purpose I vims on 
Ihc fad that terracotta models of the male genitals were common votive* at 
certain shrines and. as antiquities, have been collected and often been categorised 
as obscene' in the past. It should be dear from the account above that the purpose 
of these is no more obscene than is that of a diagram in a medical textbook; they 
are Intended simply to draw the attention of the deity to the part requiring help. 
Breasts and wombs are nut readily considered indecent subjects, and votive 
models of the female external genitalia appear to be far less common than the 
male, suggesting that the gynaecological problems for which help was most often 
invoked concerned fertility, birth and the nourishment of infants, rather than 
troubles w hich directly affect the genital region, such as gonorrhoea or the minor, 
but nonetheless distressing, in feel ions like monilia. Gonorrhoea can give rise to a 
more general infection which can result in sterility, so the precise inferences to be 
drawn from the organs presented sis votive* remain very unclear: certainly we 
cannot attempt to say w ith any certainty how common any condition teas In a 
given area without a lot more evidence than tve yet have, 

Some of the examples of terracotta male genitals from Ponte di Nona may show 
evidence of the condition called phimosis, a tightness of the foreskin which can 
lead to painful and unpleasant consequences, though Us surgical treatment is 
very straightforward. One of the results can be impotence, about the only cause of 
infertility for which the female partner can obviously not be held responsible: the 
concept of a male who is sexually competent yet infertile is not an easy one to 
acrept in the absence of microscopes and the resultant knowledge of the existence 
of spcnnatoaoa. though stockbreeders must have know n from early times that 
some male animals rarely if ever impregnated the females. Some of these 
terracottas, shereforc, may be concerned with our old theme of fertility. Others 
may imply sufferers from troubles of the urinary system, a very common type of 
affliction among older men. 

All the material which we have considered in this chapter formed an important 
aspect of the religious practices and beliefs of ancient society. Earlier antiquaries 
ivere naturally perfectly well aware of the religious eon notations of many 
‘Indecent' representations, as evidenced by work such as Richard Payne Knight's, 
but it would still have been Impossible until quite recent times to display or discuss 
an ex wjto in the form of a penis in the same way us one in the form of a foot. Such a 
distinction is academically invalid, and even if we prefer to give special treatment 
to the overtly sexual categories of ancient imagery, such as those we shall discuss 
in later chapters, there can be no excuse for dealing thus with images which arc 
related to religious practice, the understanding of which is absolutely crucial to 
our understanding of undent society. 
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We have seen that it hy phallic spirits liktf Priapus and the herms had a protective 
role which developed naturally and logically from their fertility-bringing 
functions. At the same time, basic nature gods of this kind could also have hostile 
and aggressive aspects* exemplified by the abilities of Pan, Silvanusand Faunus to 
frighten and harm people: any honest personification of natural forces must 
include cruelty as well as kindness. The essential and eentral power of such 
nature deities could conveniently be symbolised by the phallus alone, and this 
symbol would then take on something of the dual nature of the original god* 
protective on the one hand, and aggressive, perhaps dangerous, on the other. The 
phallus can thus become an apotropalc device in its own right, and was used as 
such in both Greek and Roman times, perhaps particularly the latter. 
Representations of the male genitals as small portable amulets and as carvings 
and paintings constitute an import ant class of material which many earlier 
students of antiquity unhesitatingly classed as Indecent. In their own time such 
objects were regarded as good-luck charms: their significance was not erotic, any 
more than the medical ex votes described In the previous chapter It would 
probably be wrong to imagine that phallic amulets were regarded with solemn 
religious awe. but they were more than the trivially superstitious charms which 
are popular today. Perhaps they could be classed somewhere between the 
wearing of a cross by a serious Christian and the primarily decora live four-leaved 
clover, black cat and she number I * of modem times. 

Die use of the male genitals as a charm was greatly facilitated by the fact Lhai 
they are easy to represent in simple and stylised form, divorced from the rest of the 
human figure, without becoming too ambiguous. It Is true that the basic shape of 
the phallus is echoed in many other objects, bosh man-made and natural, and this 
undoubtedly confuses the issue when phallic symbolism or phallic worship are 
considered in general terms. However, this is less of a problem when Greek and 
Roman art Is the subject of study, because of the literalness of art in those cultures. 
Many cultures other than the classical from primitive societies tu highly 
sophisticated ones, have afforded the phallus respect, amounting sometimes to 
worship* The enthusiastic and imaginative observer can find plenty of conscious 
and unconscious phallic imagery in the most unlikely places. In such cases it can 
become difficult to establish the source of the phallic symbolism whether its 
alleged presence affords an insight into the society which gave rise to the art 
concerned, inio the subconscious of the individual artist, nr indeed into the 
subconscious of the observer. There must be many cases of phallic significance 
being thrust upon some innocent subject, but since the subconscious can always 
be made In take the responsibility a reliable judgement upon the matter Is hard In 
make. Almost any protuberant or pointing object ran be regarded with a knowing 
eye: some good examples occur in G. Ryley Scott's book Phallic Worship, where 
amongst other things the tail pointed towels of early medieval Ireland are 
regarded as specifically phallic, No doubt any tower, spire or other upstanding 
feature may be interpreted in this way, but this does not necessarily mean that the 
builders had any such thing In mind when they built a [all structure rather than a 
squat one: jusi one of several more obvious explanations is that defence might 
require a high point from which to scon the surrounding countryside. It is 
perhaps fair to point out that misinterpretation of the opposite kind can occur: the 
author remembers a disbelieving friend nf hers persuasively arguing that the 
somewhat worn and stylised phallus carved on Roman masonry at the fort of 
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Birdosuald. on Hadrian's Wall, could perfectly well depict a pair of shears. 

I do no!! intend to throw scorn at the idea lhai ambiguous representations of 
phallic forms occur, and may have considerable significance, bin ibis happens 
most where the society cannot tolerate overt depiction of the object which is the 
case in must Christian societies - or where the prevailing form of visual art is 
symbolically orientated fond of double meanings, and scorning directness. On 
I he whole, the graphic art of ancient Greece and Rome is straightforwardly 
figurative, and this, combined with a Sack of nervousness about nudity and actual 
sexual maiters, results in unambiguous images. When a classical artist or 
craftsman needed to represent a phallus, he could do so. and though the result 
mighl be simplified and stylised it w ould be recognisable. Consequently, it seems 
to me quite unnecessary to search for hidden phallic symbols In classical art. 

Notwithstanding whal has been said above, it Is true that during the Roman 
Umpire, one of the great art styles w hich encountered and mingled With that of 
Rome was the art of the Celts, a supreme example of abstract, symbolic and non- 
representational art in antiquity. Celtic an appears to have practically no 
demonstrable erotic or sexual content, and any phallic symbolism which It may 
contain is very hard to demonstrate as intentional St is a very striking and 
Important fact that it is under the Influence of Roman artistic convention that 
these aspects start to appear this is what Hermet w as complaining of - the wicked 
corruption by the Romans of his ancestors, the Cauls ipp. 5*-1). 

The range of objects in the Graeco-Roman world which could be made an the 
form of the male genitals, or decorated with them, was wide. The simple phallus, 
made of bronze, brass, bone, or even gold, and w orn as an amulet, or the caning 
in bas-relief on a wall, is characteristic of Roman culture rather than Greek* and 
Is very common. Greek representations like those on painted cups are usually 
associated with other serenes nr objects, but their significance remains apttfropaie. 

As an amulet to be worn un the person, some of the most charming are the tiny 
gold finger-rings i j o). Tticsc have a minute phallus in relief on the bezel. The 
rings are far Lno small even to have been worn on the most slender adull linger, 
and if worn os rings at all they* must have belonged to very young children. 
Alternatively, they could hove been worn on a chain as a pendant It seems likely 
that they were intended to protect ond bring good luck to small children of the 
class able and permitted to wear gold jewellery: children, even of privileged 
classes, are very vulnerable to accident and disease, and a protective amulet must 
have seemed a sensible precaution. 

Also in the class of high-quality and expensive jewellery are the small gold and 
coral pendants do). The modem Italian pendants, usually of coral (or coral- 
coloured plastic) w ith a pointed, sinuous form, are disiani descendants of these, 
made less explicit and more symbolic by the demands of a more shock able society. 
It has been suggested that the rare Roman bronze pendants of a not dissimilar 
form are also phallic symbols, hut because it was acceptable to wear a realistic 
representation of a phallus, this seems most unlikely, IF these are phallic at alt, 
they probably represent the mate organ of an animal, for example a boar, and! 
thus combine the apotropaic function with the power and virility symbolism 
associated with many animals. The wearing of a phallus amulet round the neck is 
mentioned by Varro rde imtfiui tor™. vn. 97iand iis apotropaic function clearly 
indicated; it Is worn by hoys, "to prevent harm from coming to them'. 

Other simple phallic pend a 11 is are made from copper alloys - bronze and brass - 
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or bone, and it is nor always dear which are intended for human use and which 
are harness-trappings for horses, hi either case, they are designed tu ensure safety 
and gonjwj fortune, rather than actual fertility, for the wearer. Those which are 
curved un a cross-section of red deer antler are quite Common tin military sites in 
tiie northern provinces of the Roman Empire, and the choice of material is 
interesting in itself. Nut only does a section of antler provide a very suitable base 
for such a carving, being easily available, free and producing a neat disc-shaped 
pendant with a naturally decorative edge, hut the association with the red deer 
stag in Itself may add power to the object Any targe, strong male animal lends to 
be admired for its apparent lighting and sexual prowess, and beasts such as stags, 
hulls, hoars and stallions are of considerable Importance in the religious beliefs of 
many peoples of antiquity. The Celtic population of Koine s northerly provinces 
were among these, and included antlered and homed deities among their 
Complex and now imperfectly understood pantheon. The antlered god, who is 
named on one Gaulish Inscription as Cemunnos. w as depicted from time to time 
in pre-Roman and Rortiano-Cdtlc art, while a triple-horned bull also occurs in 
Gaulish statuettes, sometimes associated with other deities. Boars were also 
venerated, and images of them w ere common in the Celtic provinces during the 
Empire as wdl as earlier. In Roman provincial contexts boarVtusk amulets arc 
well known. They are probably nut phallic in any sense, hut the connection with a 
boar gives them adequate symbolism in themselves. 

Simple phalluses were displayed not only as personal good-luck charms but 
also in a mute public way, an walls. Hours, buildings and so on. These are not 
casual graffiti, but carefully executed apoiropaic devices. It is noticeable that they 
tend to he displayed at places of potential danger, such as corners, bridges and 
entrances. Naturally, the greatest variety of example* survives from Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, but many are known from elsewhere, and they must have been a 
familiar feature in Roman life. The carefully carved example illustrated in 1 4 is 
from high up on a w all at a street corner in Pompeii. Another famuiis example 
from the same town is carved rather crudely on a panel of travertine, and bears an 
inscription, hre habitat ft Hcltas i Here dwells happiness*). While this may have been 
a shop sign 1 , indicating that the building housed prostitutes, it is more likely that 
it was a normal protective symbol, strengthened and reinforced by the 
accompanying phrase. Another phallus, very worn, is known on a paving stone 
from PompetL and further examples represented on floors include a line one done 
in black and white mosaic on the threshold of a building in the Italian harbour 
town of Ostia Uh>. and a small mosaic example, decorated with a bell, a feature to 
which wc shall return* on the floor of a room in the women's public baths at 
Herculaneum. 

Walls and bath-houses were adorned in this way not only in Italy, but also in 
the most distant provinces of the Empire. The phallus on a wall at Rirdoswald has 
been mentioned: there is another good example tucked away low on the Roman 
bridge-abutment at Chesters, Northumberland, and another in the military bath¬ 
house at the same site. Bath-houses were especially in need of this type of 
protection: nut only w ere men fell to be particularly vulnerable when unclothed, 
but it w as also common for games of chance to be played In the relaxing and 
sociable surroundings of the bath. Good luck was needed to ensure that one did 
not altogether lose the shirt one had already removed. 

In addition to the rings and pendants mentioned above, the phallus occurs as a 
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decorative motif on ot her Items of wear and use, ranging from lamps and other 
pottery to enamelled brooches and seal-hoK lids, items such as horse brasses and 
jewellery made of enamelled bronze are very typical of the northern provinces, 
where then* was a good Celtic tradition in the craft of enamel work Brooches and 
studs in the shapes of animals - hares, dogs, lions, birds, horses and dolphins, for 
instance - were well known, brightened with enamel inlay in red. green, blue, 
yellow and white. The little stud from a late Roman temple at Ulcv. 
Gloucestershire (48) Illustrates how this technique creates a pretty and amusing 
trinket even in the form of a phallus. 

V\ V have looked so far at straightforward depictions of the male genitals alone, 
but not all phallic good-luck charms are so simple. The symbol is often 
accompanied by some tit her motif, to make its apotropaic function even more 
explicit; alternatively. 1 he phallus may itself be elaborated into some fanciful form, 
person!lied into a fantastic Independent little creature, or used as the central 
theme of a complex decorated object. 

The first specific association of a phallus with another object w hich comes to 
mind is that of the phallus and an eye nr pair of eyes, The Greek cups, like that in 
"h, illustrate I he association very dearly, Eyes arc themselves a charm againsl 
the Evil Kyei eye' beads, in blue and white glass, are still made in the Middle East 
with precisely this apotropaic function. The phallus, having a special power 
against the Evil Eye as well, makes a doubly powerful charm. It is often completely 
ambiguous in cases where both eyes and phallus are represented, whether the 
phallus is supposed to be overpowering the Evil Eye, or w hether the eye motif is 
llself performing an apotropaic function. In some instances, the eye Is definitely a 
personification of evil, and is dearly being attacked by the phallus. There are 
versions where the phallus is itself provided with eyes. This has been naively 
explained by suggesting that (he phallus needs to be able to seek out its way, but 
in fan these eyes, like those painted on the prows of boats both in antiquity and 
modem times, are for luck and safety rather than direction-finding. There is a 
somewhat fragmentary example of u Greek pottery phallus of the seventh century 
iw so l he British Museum (49) which has eyes painted on Ms plans. h was once 
mistaken, by some short-sighted or pure-minded scholar, for a boat. 

There may well be some complications in the eye-and-phallus motifs over and 
above the understanding of the Evil Eye concept itself. Some psychologists regard 
eyes and genitals (both male and female) as being significantly related: the many 
myths in which blinding is the punishment for the breaking of sexual taboos, such 
as the story of Oedipus, are said to have a deep-seated basis in human psychology. 
In very recent times, blindness was supposed to be the ultimate and Just 
punishment for the sexual ‘crime' of masturbation, and this was earnestly 
believed. It was presumably easy enough to 'prove' by demonstrating that 
practically everybody who went blind in luier life had at some time indulged in 
masturbation. Another complication arises in the interpretation of some of the 
simpler and more stylised representations In which eyes and ph all uses occur. The 
problem of depleting the female genitals will be discussed below, but it may be 
touched on here; a simple elliptical shape in association with a likewise much 
stylised phallus could, in some instances, depict a vulva, and not an eye at all. This 
could entirely change the meaning, or it could even on occasion be a deliberate 
visual ambiguity. One of the most explicit and remarkable representations of the 
power of the phallus over the Evil Eye is an extraordinary small terracotta of 
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consciously decorative forms than the simple carvings on walls which we have 
already seen. Mobiles, made of bronze and hung with bells, were intended for 
hanging up in the open courtyard of a house, where the wind would move them 
and make them tinkle. Bells themselves help to ward off evil, and dearly their 
effect could be strengthened if the mobile incorporated some other apntrnpaic 
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motif as well. Consequently. these mobiles, known as Untlnnabufa from the 
presence of I he bulfe. very often include phallic forms. Examples arc known from 
many silts in the Roman Empire, some of the finest examples surviving from 
Pompeik 

Among the examples illustrated here i 52. S4>, it is striking to note how often 
animals become part of I he design, or the phalluses themselves are transformed 
into animals by the addition of legs, lulls, wings, and even ears (si). A tin- 
imnabutum from Pompeii which depicts a gladiator attacking a beast, a dog or 
wolf, is particularly interesting, as this ravening monster is in fact the gladiator’s 
own phallus. It is not at all certain whet her this expresses a fear of sexuality as an 
uncontrollable animal urge, or whether it is simply intended to be startling or 
amusing. The feeling of anxiety about the power of sexuality certainty existed in 
antiquity, as we shall see in the discussion nf the satyrs and similar beings, and 
their place in mythology. 

The addition of tegs and wings to phalluses may express two nr three di Iff rent 
concepts, f irstly, transforming the phallus into n small independent animat niav 
stress the independent nature of the organ, often very much less under Us owner's 
control than he might wish. Secondly, the power of the phallus is underlined by 
associating and even almost conflating it, nol only with the deities we have 
already mentioned, such as Priapus. but also with certain animals which were 
supposed to he well endowed with sexual vigour und general vitality. A wide 
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range of creatures, ranging from goats and dogs to domestic Tow! ami other birds, 
were credited with particularly Jnvniious habits. Rather curiously, thecal dews 
not semi to be included, though it would seem an obvious candidate, with its 
frcqueiil and abandoned sexual behaviour rats were relatively uncommon as 
domestic animals or pels in antiquity. A terracotta in the Trier museum shows a 
dog-phallus sitting in typically canine fashion, while winged examples, with or 
without bird or mammal legs, are very common. In both latin and modern Italian 
words for bird' or'sparrow' occur os slang terms for the penis. Animal-phalltises 
often engage in activities connected neither with sex nor the averting of evil 
influences, for example, the chariot-pulling phalluses on a Rom a no- British pot 
i"8). In this area, it becomes difficult to disentangle purely a pot repair purposes 
from entertainment. 

As one might expect from the occasionally phallic nature of the god Mercury, 
the ram. one of his attributes, is sometimes connected with phallic symbolism: a 
bronze tin tin nabulum from Pompeii depicts Mercury seated astride an ithvphallie 
ram. The animal is provided with a decidedly human phallus. Another famous 
example is the multi-phallic Mercury from Pompeii I ty), which would originally 
have been provided with bells depending from his numerous projections. This 
extraordinary figure hits a phallus in the usual place, together with an additional 
four, plus the normal pair of wings, on his hut. He carries his usual attribute of a 
purse, but the caduceus [with its own faint phallic con notations I is missing. 
Together m il h the bells, this would have been a formidably apotropaic object, hut 
one cannot help feeling that ils original owner must have found it pleasant ly 
amusing as well. 
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The personification of phdtuses into complete beings can Include humans as 
well as animals. The terracotta depicting the destruction of the hill Eye is one 
example, since presumably only humans could be expected to use a saw. There Ls 
a small hum an-legged phallus In bronze in the Boston museum, arul there are 
some statuettes oFa minor deity who wears a hooded cloak which lifts off to reveal 
a phallus instead of a head. These are found in Celtic provinces, and are a 
reminder that ihe hooded 'duffle-coat* tvas a typical garment of ihc cool, damp 
north. The association of head and phallus can be found in other amulets, where 
it seems that the two together may represent the w hole essence of t\ figure, as in 
the berms. 

Perhaps one may suggest an Interpretation in which the higher and loner 
aspects of humanity are combined, and the cerebral and animal powers are 
symbolised by these two members. Ill ere may even be more to it ihan that. We 
have often noted that Celtic art is highly symbolic, and the head, frequently a 
disembodied, severed head, plays a very important role in Celtic mythology and 
an Whelher it may even have some phallic significance itself is debatable, but in 
any case, in a Celtic province of Rome, there can he no doubt that an amulet 
which combined the force of a bead and a phallus would be powerful against evil. 

Another small group oj amulets exists hi w hich the phallus is combined With a 
hand, usually making si gesture which is taken to be a sexually significant one. On 
this subject we must turn to the matter of the representation of the female 
genitals, which at first sight seems to be conspicuously lacking in hoih Greek and 
Roman contexts. The point has already been made that I he female genitals do not 
lend [hem selves so well to artistic depiction as the mate, particularly in line rat her 
than in three-dimensional media. I am speaking hereof the vulva itself, rather 
ihan the pubes, ormofts veneris, which is too featureless a form to be artistically 
useful. The vulva Is rarely seen: Its situation makes it invisible in any normal 
position even to its owner. Eind visible to another only in a consciously arranged 
and specifically sexual pose. In contrast, the male genitals are visible in must 
positions In a stale of undress. The full complexity of the female genitals lies, of 
course, in their totally invisible internal structure, but even w hen revealed the 
vulva is artistically an Inconvenient and ill-defined shape, lacking the dear and 
characteristic outlines of the male organs which makes it possible to draw or 
model them as a completely detached unit. There is also a considerable range of 
variability in the appearance of the ex tern si I genitals between women of different 
ages, and as most people, even In antiquity, have not seen very many, even a 
faithfully realistic representation can look quite odd and Improbable. The 
structure of the labia and clitoris is difficult to reproduce in three dimensions, and 
exceptionally ambiguous when drawn in simple outline. All in alb from the 
technical point of view alone, there is a strong case fur representing the female 
genitals symbolically rather than realistically. 

Setting aside for the moment the suitability or otherwise of the female genitalia 
for graphic portrayal, we should consider whether they are likely to fulfil ihe same 
role as an apotropaic symbol as does [he phallus. The answer to this is 
complicated by the fact that one is dealing, in classical antiquity as notv, with a 
male-dominated society, Psychologists consider that the female genitals, as 
symbols of female pow er and mystery, cm appear dangerous and threatening: 
this is fairly difficult for a female to envisage, to whom the phallus appears a far 
more threatening and potentially harmful concept, but it may well be true, ai 
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least on occasion. As an aggressive and powerful symbol it would be reasonable 
to expect the vulva to be used at times to [lighten away harmful forces, though 
perhaps it would cause more anxiety lot male) observers than the phallus. Careful 
observation suggests that it was indeed used thus from time to time. 

We have already seen that in some examples of a phallus and eye' the latter 
could equally well be a simplified rendering of a vulva. The interpretation ohhlsis 
very ambiguous indeed: the vulva could on the one hand be reinforcing the 
statement of the phallus. Increasing Its power against the Evil Eye. or then again, 
it could itself be taking the role of tbe Evil Eye, and be depleted as a power which is 
conquered and overcome by the phallus. Perhaps more definite are those amulets 
which depict, cither alone or in conjunction with a phallus, a hand making a 
specific gesture <;?) in which the lingers are curled and the thumb thrust 
between the index and middle Ungers. This gesture has survived into modern 
times, and like so many ancient and powerful symbols, can have quite 
contradictory meanings. In some areas it is regarded as a good-luck sign, while in 
others it is a most insulting gesture. The same ambivalence can be seen In the "V 
sign. Uke the sign of the phallus itself, the dual meaning, lucky and hostile, 
indicates that the gesture Ls an important and powerful one. What does it 
represent? The writers of the I lifts M th * Worship of the Generative Powers 
had no doubt that it was a symbol for actual sexual Intercourse, the thumb 
representing the penis lodged in the vagina, and this interpretation is also 
favoured by a modern authority such as Desmond Morris. The sign Is called fflaiw 
ftca in modem Italian, and this is usually taken to mean tig hand'; the Italian for 
■jig*, however, \sfko. nM firm the latter is a slang term for the vulva. The similarity 
of the iwo words is hardly coincidental, since the lig is one of the better natural 
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objects which provides a visual pun for the female parts. The hand gesture is 
surely intended ro represent the female genitals themselves, and amulets such ns 
57 therefore depict both mate and female, the latter being perhaps more 
unequivocally portrayed In this Indirect way than by an attempt at realism. The 
possible ambiguity of the "phallus and eye' illustrations is not present here, and 
the female sign must simply be reinforcing the apotropaic power nf the amulet* 

There are two further small and rather restricted groups of objects of the 
Roman Imperial period which seem to depict the female genitals in a fairly 
recognisable way* l^mips such as have ornamental handles, oflen quite 
definitely modelled In the form of a leaf, and the type of handle shown has 
sometimes been interpreted as a stylised leaf On appearance alone, it seems far 
more likely to he a careful, though simplified, study of the vulva. If so, the function 
nf i his vulva te handle, if any, must have been apotropaic, just as the many lamps 
with phallic decoration would have had this type of power* A purely decorative 
function cannot be entirely ruled out, however. 

The other category is a very small one, a group of somewhat strange antelixcs 
from York. Ante fives were the vertical roof-tiles which decorated the eaves of 
Homan (and Greek I buildings, and w ere often elaborated into highly decorative 
forms. It was very common indeed fur these to have luck-bringing devices, as they 
w ere well placed to bring fortune and protection to the whole building which they 
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adomed. Provincial Homan antefixes are usually plainer than those from Italy, 
and a re of triangular form, with quite simple decoration In relief. The best known 
examples from Kritain are those which bear the name, number and symbol or a 
legion, and were made at the appropriate legionary pottery. 'E he 'i i irk examples 
are decorated In an extraordinary way 159). The central motif is a female head, 
and in this a long tradition Is being followed, since female faces are commonly 
found on arttelixes in the Mediterranean area centuries earlier. '!’he York female 
heads are crudely executed and are surrounded by an elaborate border with a 
knob.like projection at the top. Visually, the effect is certainly reminiscent of a 
vulva, and it may well be intentional. The association with a female head may 
imply a connection with some Celtic female deity whose protective power was 
being Invoked. It w it] be remembered that the phallus, too. is often associated with 
a head. Certainly in medieval times, the display of female genitals seems to have 
been used to confer protection on buildings: the most famous examples are the so- 
called shic'lii-na-gigs' found on Irish churches, hut there are other displaying 
female figures in medieval European sculpture. This is particular tv interesting, as 
there seems to be relatively little in the way of classical antecedents. It is virtually 
only in Roman Egypt that figurines of women actually displaying their genitals 
occur, and they are somewhat outside the main classical tradition. A 
mythological story, that of Bauho. is used to explain these Romano-Egyptian 
statuettes- The York vulvas, if that is what they are. may be references to Celtic 
goddesses of the kind which are known from later literary sources, able to appear 
ill numerous transformations, including hideously hag-like ones with grossly 
exaggerated genitals. 

from a careful consideration of the evidence, it seems dear that in classical 
antiquity images of the genitals, male or female, were not normally Intended hi 
have any purpose connected with sexual reelings as such. IT we wish to 
understand them in their ancient context, it is a wholly inappropriate reaction to 
regard them as obscene, or even as sexual. There may. of Course, have been those 
wild, even in antiquity, regarded amulets nf this kind as amusing or a Little 
embarrassing, because they expressed the beliefs of a very' primitive and 
unsophisticated level of religious thought: this is nevertheless a very different 
reaction from that of recent sc holars who cannot conceive of images of this kind 
having any meaning other than a provocatively erotic one. Scholars have been 
intellectually aware of the importance of phallic symbolism for generations, but 
emotional responses have still caused the suppression of material of this nature, 
introducing a bias into the surviving evidence which it can ill afford. 

It is particularly important to make a distinction between apotmpaic amulets or 
Ihe kind discussed in this chapter and the truly erotic representations which we 
shall consider later. They form a specific category, not quite in the purely religious 
area touched on in the previous chapter, but certainly separa te from the scenes of 
love making which have no religious raison d'etre. The true exleni of the use of 
such amulets in the Roman period has been obscured in the past by their 
exclusion from some collections, and by their treatment, generally as erotica', a 
definition which belie* their real function. 
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In our earlier con sideraticn of religion, we referred brielly to the god Dionysos, or 
Bacchus, as one of the many deities connected with fertility. Fuller discussion h m 
been left for this chapter since the cult of Dionysos has very great importance for 
our theme as a whole. He is thought of principally as a wine-god. and though this 
is true up to a point - his orgiastic and ecstatic rites did make use of the 
consumption of win t 1 - It is only part of the story. He was connected more with the 
fertility nf plants than nf animals, and the metaphor of death and rebirth which is 
typical of such gods, mirroring the new growth of vegetation each year, is one of 
the features which links the cull of Dionysos with other personal mystery 
religious, including Christianity. The power and Importance of his worship in the 
ancient world depended, too, on the high degree of personal involvement felt by 
his worshippers: the Bacchic ecstasy was a form of one ness with the god. and to 
take full part in the rites one was possessed and sel outside oneself The real 
meaning of ecstasy turns on the concept of being beside oneself. This condition is 
not unconnected with the requirements of acting, insofar as the actor must sel 
aside his own personality and lake on another. The Bacchic worshippers w*ho 
look the parts of the mythical beings in the god's retinue were, in a sense, acting, 
and it is in the context sif Bacchic worship that one of the great cultural 
contributions which antiquity made to later times grew up, namely the theatre . 'i 
the (’.reeks, 

Dionysos was a relative late-comer to the Creek pantheon, and it was believed 
by the ancients, probably correctly, that his worship originated in Thrace or 
further east. As with many other deities, there were numerous and contradictory 
myths concerning his origins, but the most popular, which eventually became 
the usual version, is that be was a son of Zeus, the highest god. and a mortal 
woman called Scmele. The Jealous Hera impelled Scmele to ask her divine lover if 
she might see him as he was amongst the gixis: this was an unwise move for a 
mortal, and Scmele was. predictably, consumed by lire. Her tinhorn child. 
Dionysos, was rescued by his father Zeus, who enclosed him in his own thigh, 
whence he was bom at the proper time. One orthe later exploits of Dionysos was 
to bring about the Immortality of his mother by rescuing her from the 
underworld, and establishing her. re-named Thy tine, amongst (be gods on Mount 
Olympus, 

As a young god. Dionysos wandered far and wide over the sea to many 
countries, including India. Where he was well received, he rewarded men with 
the knowledge ofthc cultivation of the vine and the production of wine. Where he 
was not accorded the respect due to his divine rank, his revenge tended to be 
violent and merciless. A few examples must suffice. The Thracian king Lyvurgus 
was one who rejected Dionysus, driving the god from his lands and imprisoning 
Ills followers. As a punishment, his country was afflicted with sterility and he 
himself with insanity, so that he imagined his own son to be a hated vine plant 
and hacked him to pieces. Eventually Lycurgns was trampled to death by wild 
horses and through this blood sacrifice fertility returned to the country. Another 
equally unfortunate and Ill-advised king was Pentiums, ruler of Thebes. Like 
Lyctirgus. he took exception to Dionysos and the nature of ills worship, and was 
lorn to pieces by his own mother. Agave, while she was a frenzied Maenad, one of 
the female folio went of the god. This story is told in Euripides tragic drama The 
Bticcfiiw. Both these myths contain the element of human sacrifice, and it seems 
likely that an early phase of the cult may have included this dement in reality. 
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though it would have been reduced in lime to animat sacrifice. 

Another myth which illustrates Bacchus's indignation when the worship due 
to him w as not forthcoming, and also mentions his seafaring activities, concerns 
a group of pirates who once seized him. In the hope that he was a rich prisoner 
worth robbing. Their attempts to hind him fast on their ship failed, and one 
member of the crew realised that they were dealing with a supernatural being. He 
tried to persuade his companions to desist, but failed. Dionysos changed all the 
pirates, with the exception of the one rather more percipient sailor, into dolphins, 
and caused vines to sprout from the mast of the ship. This laic Is depicted in a 
black-figure cup painted by the artist Exekias. now in Munich. The arrival of 
Dionysos from the sea tvas celebrated in the various processions and feasts in 
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Greece, where he was shown on a wheeled ship-cart 
Stories sudi as ihtj.se of Lycurgus and Pent hens demonstrate very dearly the 
unrestrained and orgiastic nature of the cult: the Maenads were liable to tear Ji mb 
from limb any creature, human nr animal, which crossed their path. The 
combination of music, dancing and wine-drlnking was land stilt Is) conducive to 
wild and uninhibited behaviour, and to the development of that state of ecstasy 
which, in appropriate circumstances* could be interpreted as possession by the 
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grid himself The cult of Bacchus involved a considerable supporting cast of 
h uman and mythical beings, the thia&os. We shall consider these participants in 
due course, since they are represented, often indulging in riotous and licentious 
behaviour, nn Greek painted pottery and appear in other contents up to the late 
Roman period. 

Representations of Dionysos himself in early vase-paintings scarcely convey 
I he impression of a wild and orgiastic fertility' deity. Even though his influence 
over the vine and other growing things clearly mark him as a fertility god. he is 
not himself depicted as it hy phallic, except very occasionally in the form of a herm 
(64 1 On black-figure pottery |6 3} he is shown as a dignilicsi bearded god wearing 
a long robe and crowned with vine leaves, retaining a solemn and restrained 
bearing however wild the cavort in gs of the followers u ho surround him. As lime 
went on. this image of Dionysos changed somewhat, and in Hellenistic and 
Roman times he had become a youthful beardless god, sometimes a little 
effeminate in bearing and more Involved in the rites of his own worship, to the 
extent on occasion of being seen in a drunken state. The Bacchus of the 
Mhldcnhall dish (jo] is a representation of the fourth century *n. and shows this 
younger and more human' version of the god, thfsugh in this instance he remains 
ti strikingly dignified figure. 

The members of the Bacchic entourage, the thiasos. encompassed a wide range 
of beings. The human female devotees were called Maenads. Bacchantes or 
henae. In their ecstatic Intoxication they are depicted in art dancing in an 
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abandoned manner, their heads thrown back and their hair disordered, 
sometimes waving atofi the tom portions of animals which they have 
dismembered in their frenzy, Musical instruments arc often shown - 
tambourines, castanets, times. Another frequent attribute is the |%r.ws P a staff 
topped with a large pine-cone, itself a symbol of fruitfulness The Ihvrsos can be 
used by Maenads to fend of! the amorous advances of the satyrs and si leu I who 
form one of the main non-human dements in the god's retinue. 

To distinguish between sllcni and satyrs is a hopeless cask: it Is obvious that, 
tin mgh the origins of these two types of half-human beings were certainty diverse, 
during antiquity confusion grew up between them, and iconographic changes 
and development make it simpler to regard them as more or less the same. They 
arc also confused with the god Pan, often in hLs plural form, and by late antiquity, 
probably also with Fa turns, another plural gs>d- Satyrs seem at first its have had 
gnat-like characteristics, like the got! Pan. while the silent had the ears, tails and 
sometimes [tie hoofs, of horses. Both species were rural spirits who, being Jialf- 
anlmal. were able to behave in ways which would not have been acceptable for 
humans. In effect they embody the animal side of human nature, seen as a 
separate quality. Some represen tat ions have almost monkey-tike faces, and until 
welt Into the Homan period, satyrs are often shown with coarse snub noses and 
unimal ears. They were lustful beings, constantly chasing nymphs, mortal 
women and even goddesses, their intentions obvious from their sexually aroused 
state Their genitals are usually represented as altogether larger than those of 
h uman* . Vase-paintings commonly depict them as Failing to achieve their Sexual 
ends, being successfully lough t off by indignant females of various human, divine 
and other species. They lend to succeed best with quadrupeds such as deer and 
goats, to whom they are. of course, closely related - compare the famous 
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Herculaneum Pan I i). This lack of sexual success is a feature uf ihe entertaining 
aspect of satyrs; though they could, surely, be frightening tm occasion, they are 
seen mainly as amusingly incompetent, Idle and greedy. Their presence Is central 
to the Bacchic thtasos and to the development of drum a, for I he very earliest form 
of dramatic performance in the service of Dionysos, the satyr-plays, featured 
human actors dressed as satyrs or silenk 

By the time of the early Roman Empire, though the type of the satyr continued 
in the form of Pans or Fauns, the satyrs themselves had become somewhat tamer 
handsome young men retaining only a small goal tail and perhaps a discreet pair 
of horns or pointed ears as a reminder of animat ancestry. Such satyrs are still 
present in fourth-century an, for example, on the Mildenhall dish again, nr the 
gold buckle from the Thutford treasure (68) Pan himself is repeatedly shown as 
pari of she Bacchic entourage, as is Silcnos, the archetypal silen. Silenos. also 
called Pappnsilenos. had been the teacher of the young Dionysos, and in spire of 
his rumbustious behaviour possessed great wisdom and soothsaying powers: 
Faunus.i i will be remembered, was also a god with the powers of a seer. Silen os 
frequently appears as a portly and inebriated figure, supported by helpful satyrs, 
or balancing precariously on the back of a donkey, an animal which Is often 
present in the Bacchic circle. Other creatures which appear in art among 
JJinnysiac scenes include the goat, naturally, deer, snakes and. above all. the 
panEher. which is the close companion of the god himself. Sometimes a tiger 
appears, a reference to the god’s sojourn in India. 

Another hybrid animal-human species which sometimes takes part in Bacchic 
activity is the centaur. Very early 11 lustra lions of these combinations of horse and 
man provide them with a totally human forepart and the body and hindquarters 
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»f ;i horse, but the classic 1 type has a complete equine body, with the torso of a man 
rising from the horse’s shoulders. Though myths of centaurs stress their wild and 
untrustworthy behaviour, there is. as with Silt-nos. an element of wisdom and 
learning. The centaur Chiron was the teacher of many heroes, including Achilles. 

In addition to these beings, various nymphs and others formed part of 
Bacchus's entourage, and minor gods such as Priapus may on occasion be 
involved. r l"hc group as a whole exemplifies nature both in its rougher and its 
more graceful manifestations, all taking part in a celebration of life and growth. 
The survival of Bacchic worship into late-Rom an tiroes has already been 
mentioned, and in the period when Christianity had become the official and 
accepted religion il was one of the more important forms of paganism still 
practised: it did, after all, offer the kind of personal involvement which was 
lacking in the main iiraccu-Roman pantheon. The Roman Bacchanalia were 
festivals of some importance, but it is the Creek festivals of Dionysos which most 
concern us here, particularly in the form in which they were celebrated in Attica, 
since it was in the context of these religious rituals that the Greek drama grew- up, 

Four major Attic festivals of Dionysos are known: the rural, or lesser Pionysia, 
celebrated in December the Lenaea. in January; the Amhestcria in February: and 
the most Important of all. the City or great Dionysia. which took place for a whole 
week in the month Ulapheholion. March to early April, l-'ur this latter festival, held 
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as it was in the spring, there were generally many visitors from outside Athens 
itself: the earlier feasts had a mare local character as the weather was [ess 
suitable far travellers to make their way to Athens, especially by sea. 

The name of the Lenaea is connected with one of the names for Maenads, Lenae. 
Not a great deal is known of the nature of the festival, hoi dramatic performances 
certainly took place, and it is known that some of the plays by the greatest w riter 
of Greek comedy. Aristophanes, were hrsl performed at the Lenaea. The 
Anthesteria w r as a celebration of the vintage, at which the new wine ivas tasted. 
One of the days of the feast was called chews - "lugs', from the wine-jugs that were 
used. Miniature versions of these jugs were given to children, and examples of 
these have survived* decorated very often with scenes of children playing. 

The rural Dionysia were more directly concerned in the development of the 
drama as part of the warship of Dionysos. Taking place as they did in [he u inter, 
the hope nf fertility far the coming year was a part of their purpose, and the lype of 
dance which was performed, the komos. had a markedly phallic character. 
Performers were dressed as satyrs, and an outside model phallus was borne aloft 
by phallopheroi [meaning phallus-bearers'I - while songs and revels took place. 
The dressing-up as satyrs is part of the basis for the more organised satyr-play, 
which is in turn the ultimate source of the true drama, tragedy as well as comedy. 
The dressing-up was not purely frivolous, but was also a religious experience, 
transforming the participants into part of the god’s thiasos. Actual plays were 
eventually performed at the rural Dfonysfa, hut these remained an altogether 
more rustic festival than the great Dionysia as held at Athens. Music and dancing, 
as well as drinking, were essential features of the worship of Bacchus, and Che 
hymns which were sung sir chanted by choruses at these feasts had a special 
name, the dithyramb. Dithyrambs were performed com pet i lively at the City 
Dionysia. somewhat In the manner, perhaps, of the proceedings at ail eisteddfod. 

As we have seen, the City Dionysia took place in Athens in the spring, and w as 
attended by many visitors frc 3 m other areas of Greece. The event w as nn a scale 
which required elaborate bureaucratic organisation, lasting a week and 
involving as many as a thousand active participants, not to mention the 
spectators: the theatre uf Dionysos in At I lens probably accommodated an 
audience of about 14.000. Though the precise form of the celebrations varied 
over the years, and [he length of (he festival had to be curtailed on occasion owing 
to war. certain features were constant- There w ere processions at the beginning 
which included a figure nf the god borne aloft on a ship-cart, the rtimmi mmtfc. 
This later Latin name may be connected with the origin of the word carnival' as 
welt as with the carnival "float" itself. After the processions and the appropriate 
religious observances (e.g. sacrificesl the dithyramb competitions took place, 
performed by choruses of fifty each from the ten tribes. The dramatic competitions 
esime next, first the comedies and then three tetralogies, sets of three tragedies, 
each followed by a satyr-play. All this w r as financed by patrons called chortgoL 
"chorus-leaders": they were wealthy citizens selected for this expensive and 
compulsory honour by the arclum, the chief miigislrate for the year. 

Both plays and dithyrambs were adjudicated, and prizes were awarded to the 
victorious choruses and poets: the poets' prizes were a bull for the first place, an 
amphora nf wine for the second, and a gnat for the third, all clearly connected 
with the worship of Dionysos which was the raison iVitrt for the w hole event. 
Because the relatively few surviving plays have had such an enormous influence 




on the course and development of Kuropean literature, it cun be difficult to 
remember that the original reason for this combination of literary 1 festival and 
mass entertainment was in fact religious. The religious element was already 
diminished hv the Roman period, and the drama was increasingly seen as one of 
many forms of entertainment. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to consider in detail the architecture of t >ncek 
and Roman theatres and the differences between the Greek and the Roman, but 
the general form has to be known before one can fully understand the nature of 
the performances which took place in them. The overall appearance of an ancient 
theatre Is probably fairly familiar to most people, if only because many of these 
impressive sites still survive, some in sufficiently good condition to be used lor 
dramatic performances still. The rising tiers of seats were, where possible, set into 
a hillside to minimise the amount of building. The spectators, silting on cushions 
on their stone seats, looked down from the open-air auditorium on to a stage with 
an open area, tite orchestra t 'dancing-place') in front of it. The details of the stew, 
the stage, varied, and though I hey are not precisely known, scholars of the subject 
are able to infer a good deal from the plays themselves and from some illustrations 
in vase-paintings and, later, from Roman wall-paintings in buildings. Home 
surviving Roman theatres, such as those at Grange and at Sabralha (Libya 1 still 
have clear traces of an elaborate multi-storied stage building. Scenery was used, 
and there w'ere certain forms of machinery for special effects - an arrangement 
which could change the scene, like a revolving stage, and a hoist which could 
bring characters on in mid-air, useful for moments oFdivine intervention In the 
action. 

In spite of this, it must not be thought that realism was the quality striven for in 
Greek drama. On the contrary, the structure of Greek plays was very formalised, 
showing clear evidence of their ritualistic origins. Only three or. a! most, four 
actors were permitted. This could mean that each actor might play several roles, 
perhaps of very different kinds. The chorus (whose leader also had a speaking 
part, though he was not counted us one of the actors) played a major part. As well 
as being involved in the action, the chorus kepi the audience informed of events 
Which took place offstage, and performed songs and dances relevant to the play. 
This arrangement in itself gives a reeling of ritual to the proceedings, as anyone 
can confirm who has seen a Greek drama performed With reasonable failhlulness 
in modern times. It is. however, no more extraordinary than the structure of u 
modern opera or musical comedy, though to us it seems a strange form for 
tragedy. 

The actors (there were, of course, no actresses I wore garments which helped to 
make them dearly visible to the large audience, many ol whom were a 
considerable distance away from the stage: padded robes, built-up boots and 
masks, the latter dearly Indicating the nature of the drama, comedy or tragedy, 
and the type of character port rayed. There were stock masks, but individual ones 
were also sometimes used in comedy, specially made to resemble a public figure 
known to the audience and thus underline a satiric point of the dramatist s. The 
comic and tragic masks remain a universally undcrstotKl symbol of drama two- 
and-a-half millennia after they were introduced. The satyr players were likewise 
masked to resemble the beings they portrayed, with snub poses and long beards: 
they also wore special loin-cloths designed to complete the satyr image, furry or 
spotted like ail animal's pdt. and equipped with the essential attributes of a tail 
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behind and an arlittciiil phallus made of leather in front. Examples of these satyr 
players, easily distinguishable from 'real' satyrs in mythological scenes, can be 
found on some vase-paintings Ihyi. 

In its earlier phases of development, the actors taking male parts in comedy also 
wore artificial genitals of noteworthy proportions, together with a bullion sty 
padded body clothed in a very start tunic, and the grotesquely grinning mask. 
The name ‘comedy is derived from the komos. the dance of the Bacchic revellers, 
and the plays take over much from their slapstick Improvisations and phallic 
songs. Many of the passing comments and allusions in surviving plays belonging 
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to the period of Old Comedy are fully comprehensible only if the impropriety of I he 
characters' clothing and their exaggerated sexual attributes arc borne in mind. 
Plays of this genre were taken via the Creek colonies to Italy, and though they 
eventually developed in different ways from the comedy of Greece, the costumes 
were similar. The Italian popular comedy is often illustrated on South Italian 
painted pottery. 

The outstanding poet of Old Comedy was Aristophanes, eleven of whose plays, 
from a total of perhaps forty, have survived- He lived from about 450 bc to about 

v a period which was marked by the long-drawn-out Peloponnesian War, in 
which there was constant strife between Athens and the other Greek states. This 
fact makes some characteristics of Old Comedy all the more remarkable. The 
comic plays of this period did not consist solely of knockabout fun and coarse 
jokes, though they certainly contained these dements in profusion: there was 
parody, for example, of tragedies and. above all there was a very strong element 
of satire. Comedy could, in fact, be made to convey messages every bit as serious 
as those of tragedy, though packaged in a lightheaded manner. Satire which 
involves outspoken criticism of [he government and the conduct of a war while 
that war is actually In progress sounds a very dangerous thing, and It is a measure 
of Athenian democracy in the fifth century Bcthat such satire was acceptable. 

Probably the best known of Aristophanes' plays is his Ijj&istmta. Jirst performed 












M the Lerniea in 4 i t bc* at si time of tense military ini passe between Athens end 
Sparta, While the sexual jokes and references in other comedies can to some 
extent be bowdlerisexE, leaving the plot more or less intact, Ujsist/atti is a prude s 
nightmare, as the whole plot is a sexual joke, Aristophanes imagined a situation 
hi which the women of Greece, Spartans as well as Athenians, in their 
exasperation at the apparently endless war, decided to rake matters into their own 
hands: under the leadership of the enterprising and determined Lysistrata. they 
deny their menfolk any sexual access until they conclude a peace treaty, the 
theme is full of opportunities for coarse jokes and for slapstick, with two choruses 
of old men and old women respectively taking a lively part in the action. There are 
repealed references to the pathetically frustrated condition of the men. which 
w ould have been graphically illustrated by the nature of the costume. Bawdy is 
being used here on at least three levels, 1 hough the first was probably too basic to 
the form to have been considered consciously by ihe poet: in the first place- the 
phallic element in comedy was part of the religious rite to which the whole festival 
was dedicated, Dionysos being a fertility deity, flits was exempli lied in the form of 
the costumes, derived from the kuinasts and satyrs. Secondly, the sexual dement 
was funny, and was meant to be enjoyed as pure humour: thirdly, the whole w>its 
intended to illustrate a serious point, and in the circumstances a politically 
delicate one - L^sistnrlff criticises warfare in general, and the conduct of the 
current w r ar in particular. 

Comedy continued to change and develop, and in the succeeding century the 
outstanding pski of the phase known as New Comedy was Menander k\ 54 3 - 
r, nc|. The themes become less concerned with political satire and more with 
daily life* certain stock characters being used repeatedly. The openly indecent 
element also declines, and the costumes of the Old Comedy survive only to a 
minor extent in the garb of certain characters such as staves and rustics. Much 
later in the Roman Empire, there were certainly forms of entertainment w hich 
were blatantly sexual, but they were not combined with plays of genuine literary 
merit. This combination, of outrageous bawdy and poetic genius, can only flower 
now and then, and Athens in the tilth century hc was one of those rare occasions. 
There are echoes of the comedy, perhaps, even on provincial Roman pottery In 
the tirst and second centuries \ n. In 17 we sec a ligu re-type w hich occurs on 
decorated samian wane at that period and which seems to depict not so much a 
satyr as someone dressed as a satyr, for the exaggerated phallus can hardfy be a 
natural one. 

The Greek comedy and the related forms of drama In Italy can be seen to have 
contained throughout a very powerful dement of bawdy, which was not merely 
acceptable 10 [he audiences and ihe authorities* but essential. I he analogy with 
Shakespearean drama is a striking one, From the plays and the illustrations on 
pottery and in terracottas one can gain some idea of w hat the audiences found 
funny, and perhaps extend this know ledge to other objects which we suspect may 
have been intended to amuse, it is not always easy to enter into the humour of 
other cultures, even eon temporary ones, so il could well be that some of the 
objec ts which I shall go on to discuss, in the belief that they were visual sexual 
jokes, may have had some hidden and more weighty purpose. It is certain rhai 
some of them had. like the comedy itself, a dual purpose, and were, for instance, 
articles of use as well as amusement 

In our discussion of apntropaic objects and deities such ns Friapus in previous 
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chapters. we have seen Thai phallic representations were considered amusing as 
well as lucky, and of course the attitude shown in Old Comedy fully confirms this. 
We can return first to the satyrs themselves, and the numerous representations of 
their often ill-fared sexual activities which appear on black-figure and red-figure 
vases. 

There is more than one representation of a satyr using his erect organ as a 
convenient hook on which to hang some article - in one ease the container for 
the pipes which he is playing. The revelling satyrs on the splendid wine-coolcr 
U) include one in their number who has an even more impressive trick: he is 
balancing a wine-cup on the tip of his phallus. The numerous illustrations which 
show satyrs being repulsed by Maenads and others, such as jo, were also 
undoubtedly considered entertaining. The tendency of satyrs to fry anything, 
sexually speaking, is nicely exemplified on the cup In 71, where one member of 
the roistering band Is making a hopeful, and perhaps slightly doubtful, approach 
to one of the two distinctly remote-looking sphinxes which Hank the scene. It 
seems likely that this satyr will have to resort ultimately to the same form of 
gratification as his colleague In 72, which show s two sides of the same black- 
figure vessel. The theme of masturbation does not appear to be very common, 
though there are quite a few vase-paintings depicting women w ielding very large 
dildoes: since this Is not es very realistic concept of female masturbation, it seems 
likely that they are hetairai laying on a particular type of entertainment for their 
clients. Whether the theme was considered funny is not entirely dear, though 
most satyr activities can be Interpreted in this way< The painting in 7} is a 
somewhat different case, however, as Ehe figures are definitely men rather titan 
satyrs. 
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Notwithstanding the powerfully apotropaic function of the phallus alone, it 
seems likely that many of the objects w hich were intended as charms may also 
have been considered amusing, such as the animal-phallus tintinnabula. At the 
same time, phallic themes were considered appropriate in a funerary context: the 
oil-flask 1741 Isa type not infrequently found in graves, yet it seems likely that the 
conceit of making a whole pottery vessel In the form of a set of male genitals can 
hardly have been a w holly solemn one. Likewise, the cup with genitalia instead of 
a pedestal base 1 76J must have raised a laugh ivilh the guests at any dinner-party 
where it was used, but the eye motif is also present in the decoration, so that the 
apotropaic idea is not far away. The dividing line between apotropaic function 
and humour is far from dear. 

Turning from Greece to Rome, there are naturally many possible and definite 
examples of sexual humour In ihe wealth of material from Pompeii. The famous 
and very beautiful bronze lripf»d supported by three markedly ithypballie young 
satyrs may be an example. Also w ell know n are several terracotta bowls in a form 
very reminiscent of a comic mask with <1 huge, gaping mouth I75J. Within the 
bowls are phalluses, sometimes winged, modelled in the round. The precise use of 
these bowls is uncertain, but one plausible suggestion is that they arc bird-bowls. 
The similarity of these to masks is a reminder that there are many grotesque 
representations in Roman times, as in Greek, which are ptsisibiy or certainly 
connected with the theatre, and which are often combined with phallic motifs - 
grotesque heads in terracotta, for example, in which a wart-like feature on the 
forehead is developed into a phallus form, or representations of phallus-nosed 
beings {77k 

The theme of the person Hied phallus has already been discussed, but one 
example illustrated here seems to go beyond an apotropaic interpretation I7H). It 
is a provincial Homan product, a Colour-coated pottery beaker probably made in 
the Peterborough area. Other vessels of this type sometimes have decoration of 
several phalluses surrounding them and they can probably simply be regarded 
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as good-luck charms, but comparison of this with another product of the same 
industry suggests I hat ii has at least an element of parody about it. The technique 
of decoration Is called btirtwrirre. and consists of piping the decoration freehand on 
to the put using a thick slip of day. very much In the manner of decorating a cake 
with piped sugar icing. The technique Is a Formidably difficult one* and the degree 
of skill in Us execution shown by the potters of Roman Britain and Gao) is 
impressive, The scenes most commonly depicted are hunting scenes with animals 
bounds chasing doer, and so on. Human figures are more difficult to represent, 
and occur less often. Illustration 79 Is a pot of this type with a circus scene on it 
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of four racing chariots: even the characteristic costume of the charioteers is 
carefully shown. The chariots drawn by ph a [loses on the other beaker arc 
obviously a direct parody of this, and the charioteer has become a naked female 
figure. The whole thing can be nothing other than an elaborate visual Joke. 

One assumes that the same is true of yet another Komano-British pot of the 
same type (8o I. The scene here is a very sexually outspoken one. and at first sight 
should perhaps belong in a later chapter amongst the strictly erotic 
representations. It seems to me, however that the gross exaggeration of the 
scene, I he disembodied phallus clasped bv the female character, and the fact that 
the male protagonist is, as it were, anticipating the point of the encounter, nil 
suggests that the picture is not to be taken seriously, but is simply supposed to 
cause merriment In the observer. It is hard to say how common such vessels were, 
since it is only in fairly recent years that a find of this kind would be likely to 
become generally known at all. but there cannot have been a great number if 
only because a product like this would have taken up a good deal of the potter s 
time, and would therefore probably have been relatively expensive. 

There may be many more examples of sexual depictions w hich would have 
been enjoyed as entertainment by the Greeks and Romans, but it is difficult for us 
to be sure of identifying them correctly. It is also hard to imagine quite the nature 
of their reaction as opposed to our own. because It seems likely that there is a 
different quality to sexual humour in an atmosphere where sex can have the very 
serious and religious connotations which we have already considered. Amongst 
other things, this state of affairs gives rise to a degree of familiarity with sexually 
explicit images w hich is quite foreign to our culture. 

In this and the two preceding chapters we have considered various types of 
sexual images connected with religious ritual, with the drama which developed 
out of one particular religious cult, or which were for good tuck or tight 
entertainment. In the past such images have been classed as obscene and even 
today arc still regarded in some circles as improper. The question of what 
constitutes obscenity Is difficult to answer, and the scope of this book does not 
allow lor discussion of its lega] definition: the subject could occupy many volumes 
- and has done - without coming to a satisfactory conclusion. Most modern 
definitions, however, do require some Intent to arouse sexual feeling, though 
obviously modern definitions do not have to contend with the problem of sexual 
arousal as a religious act. 

If we regard all representations of sexual acts and organs for any purpose 
whatsoever as improper and indecent, then certainly some of the objects so far 
discussed would fall into such a category. If. on the other hand, we feel that (here 
should he some distinction made between a religious ritual, a medical diagram, 
and an image Intended to inflame sexual appetite for its own sake, then nothing so 
far discussed kills into that last category. That some of the representations, and 
indeed, the religious rituals themselves, may have given rise to sexual activity is 
not the point: none of the images we have looked at w as primarily Intended to 
arouse sexual excitement for its own sake in the beholder (though, perhaps, with 
the type of decoration mentioned immediately above, we arc coming very near to 
this). It is our problem, rather than that of our ancestors in classical times, that we 
may find it difficult to detect any distinction of purpose between a good-luck 
pendant in the form of a stylised male organ, or a religious image, and a picture of 
a couple making love. 
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We have seen that a great many representations of sexual subjects in Greek and 
Roman art were intended primarily to serve religious or, at the very least, 
superstitious purposes, and vvere nor meant to he sexually amusing as such. 
There is another category of material which can. in contrast, he defined as truly 
erotic. Many of the images of sexual activity are undoubtedly intended for 
titillaiion, and are therefore erotic in the full sense of the word. I am regarding 
scenes of courtship and actual copulation, when neither in an obviously religious 
framework, nor obviously humorous (as would be the case, for instance, in scenes 
involving satyrs i as falling into the category of real eroticism. Naturally, not 
everyone will agree in detail with particular examples: there may be scenes which 
3 shall include in this chapter or the next which some would say belong under 
religion or humour, as well as some in other chapters which will be thought to be 
purely erotic. The test which I am trying to apply is mt so much whether the 
scene may be sexually exciting the definition of this is extremely personal - but 
whether some non-erotic element is of major importance in the image. In the next 
chapter, 1 shall deal w ith illustrations of heterosexual love making, but first we 
shall consider minority sexual interests and practices. In both cases, there will be 
occasional religious connotations, since deities and mythological beings were 
supposed to engage in a variety of sexual activities, and these are often illustrated. 

Our main category in this chapter of minority* sex is homosexuality. It Is well 
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known that this orientation was acceptable in ancient Greek society in a way 
which has certainly not been the case in most Christian communities, hut Its 
acceptability was far from simple and uncomplicated, and the way in which it is 
illustrated in Greek vase-paintings at least partially bears this out. The subject has 
been dealt w ith at length, using both literary and artistic evidence, in K.J. Dover’s 
Greek Homosexuality' yet many unanswered questions remain. The type of 
relationship described by Professor Dover, and illustrated on black-figure and red- 
llgure Attic pottery, is strictly between an adult male and a youth, not between 
men I nr youths! of similar age. This type of homosexual relationship was fully 
accepted: indeed, it was apparently expected in some circumstances. It seems to 
have been considered perfectly norma! for adult men to be deeply affected by the 
physical beauty of boys and adolescents, but the relationship between the man- 
aiid-youth couples which developed from this was very formalised, and there 
were rituals to observe. The literature and vase-paintings bear out the convention 
that the older lover I Dover uses the Greek words, enisles for the lover, tramenos for 
the youthful beloved) desired, and hoped to achieve, a sexual relationship, but the 
eramcTOi merely tolerated this, without deriving any direct physical or emotional 
satisfaction from it. The older man was able to confer various benefits on his 
young protege - gifts, perhaps some social status, education in various fields: very 
much the kind of thing a father can give his son. or a teacher his pupil. The price 
the boy paid was the sexual attachment. The vase-paintings depict the youths 
submitting with a stoicat and distant expression, and with a total tack of physical 
reaction, to the lovemaking of their older Triends f# jj. 

While accepting that in the peculiar circumstances of Athenian society at this 
period (the sixth to fourth centuries acl young men may have been glad of the 
affection and guidance of adults of their ow n sex. because there was a lack of a 
warm family environment, and because the intelligence and potential social role 
of women was grossly underestimated, and while noting, too, that various forms 
of patronage were normal and widespread in the ancient ivorld. it seems all the 
more curious that, having accepted the affection and closeness of an older man. a 
youth could submit to actual sexual love without responding in kind. Most 
adolescent males are rather easily sexually aroused, and if the young thtmenos felt 
a genuine affection for his lover, it seems somewhat unlikely that he could remain 
sexually unmoved and indifferent in his embrace. One wonders whether the vase- 
paintings here are depicting an idea! form of behaviour a kind of approved 
etiquette for homosexual: relations, rather than the normal state of affairs. 

The paintings often show men presenting gills in the courtship of their 
sometimes reluctant youths: animals such as cockerels and hares seem to have 
been especially favoured, In one of the scenes on the vase in 27, one of the gifts is 
the unwieldly one of a cockerel lone of the boys in this group does apparently 
show some degree of sexual response, but this is unusual). The initial approaches 
recorded generally consist of the man touching the face and genitals of the youth, 
while the latter often tries to keep him at anti's length, displaying perhaps a 
becoming and maidenly’ modesty. If consummation Is achieved, it is normally 
intercourse in a standing position, the man’s penis between the youth's thighs. 
Anal intercourse is not very commonly shown, cither in homosexual or 
heterosexual activities: I do not agree w ith Dover's interpretation of the many 
vase-paintings featuring male-female coitus from behind, in which heclaims anal 
penetration is intended, but we shall discuss this more fully in the next chapter. 
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It is hardly surprising that in a society in which women were so underrated and 
the qualities of the male athlete and warrior sn priced that this lorm of 
homosexual behaviour should he tolerated. There seems to be little indication, 
however, of the attitude towards homosexual love between adults. The vase 
paintings show far more sexual activity between men and women than between 
men and youths, and apparently none between adult males. It was important for 
the Greek state that men should marry and engender children, so that from this 
point of view' alone adult homosexual couples w ould have been falling in their 
duty as citizens. Nevertheless,, (he complete understanding of the physical 
attraction of mate to male must surely have made tolerance of this orientation far 
greater than it has been In more recent societies. Though perhaps disapproved of 
in some circumstances, it would have been impossible for male homosexuality to 
have been regarded with the hysterical and senseless disgust and loathing which 
some Christians have accorded it, 

II vide nee of homosexuality in Ro man art is relatively slight. Gut of the scores of 
figure-type# from pottery lamps which depict sexual scenes, there seems to be only 
one with a homosexual theme, and that is probably satirical. In other forms of 
decorated pottery. Arretine w are pniduces one or two homosexual scenes of the 
delicacy and elegance usual in the best period of this ware: similar examples 
exist in silver. Erotic scenes on Arretine normally show heterosexual couples at 
symposia iparties of a kind w r c shall discuss further on), and the homosexual 
groups are precisely parallel to the more usual heterosexual ones. Both the 
art of the Augustan period, w hen Arretine was made, and the concept of the 
symposium were consciously hellcnising, so this, too, may be a factor in the 
treatment of homosexual themes, There is one figure-type recorded on South 
Gaulish saurian ware of the late first century ad which appears to show anal 
intercourse between males, but it is excessively rare. Whatever the attitude to 
homosexuality, it was not a focus of interest to the decorators of pottery, or 
presumably the buyers, in the way that heterosexual behaviour w as. The subject 
is mentioned as a matter of course tn some writings, for example Suetonius's lives 
of the Caesars, or FctroniusT* Sutijrkwih Hadrian, an emperor w ho had a deep 
admiration for all things Greek, was able openly to mourn the death of his 
beautiful young friend Antinous. name cities after him. and set up a cult in his 
honour: it is true that the behaviour of an emperor could be criticised only with 
caution, and at some risk, but even so the impression that comes over is that a 
homosexual or bi-sexual orientation was not a cause for any great excitement, 
that it was accepted as a taste which could be indulged* like any other. In a 
restrained way or a licentious one according to character. If Ihis was the case. It 
demonstrates one area at least in which the Romans w ere notably more civilised 
than ourselves. 

Female homosexuality seems largely to be ignored In both Greek and Roman 
representations, IE is true that a number of vase-pain tings depict women 
brandishing olisboi idildoesk. but this is likely to have been for the entertainment 
of males: there is no need for such equipment between female lovers, though most 
men would like lo think there is. The life of respectable women in Greece must 
have been conducive at the very least to strong emotional attachments between 
Women, and it seems fair to assume that actual lesbianism may have been not 
uncommon. The fact that it is not mentioned in such contexts as Aristophanes 1 
Lijsistrala Is irrelevant, since the hcEerosexuality, and consequently the 
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frustration of the women as well as the men, is part of his dramatic purpose. The 
very term 'lesbian' is of course derived from the island of Lesbos, the home or the 
poet Sappho, who 1$ thought or as the archetype of the homosexual woman. 
Sappho, who lived in the early sixth century BC was highly regarded as a poet in 
her own time, and may have stood In a relationship to certain chosen and gifted 
young women similar to that of Socrates to his young men - a mentor and 
inspiration. The poetry which survives is far too fragmentary for the full story to 
be known, though it certainly includes some of the most telling descriptions of 
physical passion, and it is (air to say that those in later periods, during which more 
of her work was still extant than today, regarded her as homosexual- 

In Rome there was again relatively little interest in female love-life when not 
angled towards men. and the general conclusion which presents itself is that the 
female sub-culture was simply not uf sufficient interest to the predominantly male 
artists and writers for them to trouble to chronicle it. It is interesting that some 
other periods, in particular the nineteenth century-, though just as male- 
orientated, found the thought of sexual activity between women intriguing and 
stimulating where the Greeks and Roma ns evidently found it boring. Perhaps this 
is due in the altogether more prurient altitude towards sex in recent times, but it is 
a curious contrast. This is not to say that descriptions of lesbian lovemaking in 
Victorian pornography arc either sensitive or realistic; they are not. Whatever the 
reasons, images of female homosexual behaviour appear to be virtually absent 
from Greek and Roman art. Dover illustrates a vase-painting which depicts one 
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art there are many light-hearted scenes in which an eager satyr or Pan uncovers 
what he takes to be a luscious sleeping nymph, only to start back nonplussed at 
the unexpected sight of the sleeper s penis, In yet other cases satyrs are shown 
enjoying very satisfactory sexual relationships with Hermaphrodite, The being 
dues represent an ideal for certain male homosexuals, those who admire the 
general lines of the female body- but are distressed by the female genitals. 
Statuettes 186k paintings, and some hnequality sculpture <8s) exist devoted to 
the subject of this intersexed being, and there is Hitler doubt that in the Hellenistic 
and early Roman periods at least, he was seen as an erotic figure, combining the 
physical beauties and attractions of both sexes. Classical art excelled in depicting 
monsters with elegance and conviction, and this is a particularly refined example 
of the gen re. 

Another somewhat limited area ofmythologicEil eroticism concerns a rare, but 
not unique, type which shows a sleeping man ravished by a Siren, a mythical 
creature with a woman s bfKly but the wings and legs of a bird. The marble relief 
which is illustrated SB7) is not the only example know n, since the scene also 
occurs on a lamp It may be a reference to some myth or story now lost to us, or it 
could be symbolic of erotic dreams, asm the case nfthe medieval succubus, an evil 
spirit who seduced sleeping men. In any case. It must be seen as a strongly erotic 
composition. 

No doubt there may be other themes which could be included here, bus there is 
one major one to which wc must turn before we go on, in the next chapter, to 
examine the erotic art which is based on ordinary heterosexual lovemaking. 


woman touching another in the genital region, and considers that It could 
indicate a sexual relationship bet ween two hetairai, but though it certainly shows 
a degree of intimacy, it does not seem to have the air of a love-scene. 

Before moving on to the other main 'minority' sexual theme which is 
illustrated by openly erotic illustrations, there are one or hvo areas of mythology 
which can, perhaps, best be treated here. One of these concerns the mythical 
being called Hermaphrodite, who is quite frequently represented In the visual 
arts, especially in the Hellenistic period. The name is a cum hi nation of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, but the history of the being, who can scarcely be called a deity, is 
obscure- One my th has it that he w r as originally a handsome youth who fellin love 
with a nymph, and became so inextricably unified with her as to form a single 
being of dual sex. This is a mythological expression of an urge familiar enough to 
lovers. 

Hermaphrodite is represented in art as a figure with a feminine face, well 
developed breasts and hips, and male genitalia. The concept which is embodied 
here could be mystical in part, arising from the belief that the striving of the two 
sexes towards each other reflects an original creation in which both sexes were 
Incorporated in each individual; mure practically. It illustrates the actual 
existence in each person of male and female characteristics. Then again, the 
reasons for depicting .sue ha creature could be more frivolous, and in some Roman 
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Though homosexuality is still offensive to many people, a more enlightened 
attitude is certainly developing. Bestiality is a very different matter, and sexual 
relationships between humans and other species may seem to many of us 
something extraordinarily perverse and depraved, connected perhaps mainly 
with rustics of sub-normal intelligence, and in any case grossly unfair to the 
innocent members tif other animal species w hich may be involved. 

The situation is not quite so dear In classical art, because the mythological 
implications are so complex- We have seen in an earlier chapter how the animal 
attributes of various deities were important in their w orship and, furthermore, 
the Greek tendency to envisage a range of hybrid beings which combine the 
characteristics of an animal and a human leads to such activities as satyrs or Pan 
mating with goats and deer, behaviour which cannot be more than fifty per cent 
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bestial for the perpetrators. Centaurs, carrying off mortal women and nymphs 
with lustful intent are. after all half-human themselves; though the standard 
type of centaur In art has his sexual organs at the equine rather than the human 
end iff his body, very early centaurs were human even in this respect, For such 
hybrids, we should make excuses for some sexual confusion, and remember* too. 
that the activities of satyrs and centaurs were frequently recorded for 
entertainment There is a marked shortage of females of these species, and forays 
into the realms of mortal and divine women by the males are hardly surprising. 

Still in the realms of mythology, we turn to the activities of Zeus l Jupiter), ihc 
highest of the Olympian gods. Zeus developed frequent enthusiasms for females 
other than Hera, his consort, and often carried them through to a successful 
conclusion in somewhat bizarre ways. IIis seductions naturally form the subject 
of many visual representations, not only In antiquity, but also in the Renaissance 
and later. The story of Leda was especially popular at all periods, and the image of 
a woman embraced by a swan was dearly considered an acceptably subtle form of 
eroticism in times which would have rejected many of the more direct depictions 
we have seen here. 

The story of Leda is complicated: as in so many myths, there are many 
conflicting versions, but it Is agreed that she was the mother of the divine twins 
Castor and Pollux and of Helen. Which of these offspring were fathered by Leda's 
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husband Tyndareus and which by Zeus in the guise of a swan, varies according to 
differed sources, As they were all allegedly conceived cm the same night, the 
end fusion is understandable. In some versions. Jidda's semi-divine children 
hatched from eggs, which seems to puint very clearly at the swan rather than the 
human father. 

The idea of a human in the embrace of a bird does not at first thought seem 
especially stimulating since avian copulation is normally simply a matter of 
pressing two orifices together: it is perhaps somewhat altered by the realisation 
that swans are one of only four families of birds \ the others are ducks, geese, and 
the group which includes ostriches, emus and cassowaries) which possess an 
in imminent organ - to all intents and purposes, a penis, l^da's experience was 
therefore much the same as any mammalian coitus, and the erotic force of Images 
such as the marble relief i2i\ or the lamp scenes (SB, S*j!i is correspondingly 
heightened. Some ancient illustrations of Leda and the swan are relatively low- 
key, showing her sheltering a very tame and normal-sized swan in the folds of her 
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drapery, but the relief illustrated here, which belongs to a standard type of 
antiquity, is a very powerful piece of work: the Jupiter-s wan is uf huge size, as 
befits a deity, and yet entirely a bird, grasping l^eda's neck in his bit! as so many 
male animals do in mating- The swan in the lamp scene is less violent, but there is 
still an undeniable sexual force in the whole scene. One suspects that later art is ts, 
even ones as great as l^eonardo. found the theme merely a pretty one, a mildly 
erotic idea {though Michelangelo s Leda is certainty fairly abandoned to sensual 
pleasure l, but the classical tradition contains a far more passionate strand. The 
poet Yeats recognised this in his poem on the subject, I have dwelt on the theme of 
Leda anti the swan in some detail, partly because it is a very frequent image in 
classical art, and partly to illustrate how quickly, in seriously considering this 
myth of an animahgnd overpowering a mortal woman, one forgets the initial 
reaction to she idea of "bestiality 1 , 

Zeus ravished other females in such sexually unsatisfactory forms as clouds 
and showers of gold, but his liaison with huropa was also in animal form, and 
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there are pictures from archaic to Laic-Rom an times of the god carrying her olh in 
the form of a beautiful white bull For Some reason, after carrying Europa away to 
Crete, Zeus shifted shape yet again before completing his designs upon her. and it 
was in the form of an eagle that he consummated this particular affair Whether 
this was a disappointment to Europa or a relief seems uncertain. The scenes of 
Europa and the bull are not- therefore, truly erotic in themselves, as they describe 
only the prelude to the sexual episodc. 

While Leda's relations with the swan clearly belong in the realm of mythology, 
there are a few other illustrations of sexual connection between species which do 
not: those shown here all occur on the discus scenes of Roman lamps, a rich 
source of erotic imagery The Athenian bmp of the Roman period I90I is a 
particularly line one. of the same type as one of the Eeda lamps fHy). It shows a 
woman on a bed with a small horse There are similar scenes Involving asses or 
mules, and dogs, all with women. One would suppose that bestiality as an actual 
sexual aberration is probably more common between human males and females 
of other species than between women and male quadrupeds, if only because it 
would be easier for a man to force another animal to submit to sexual penetration 
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than Sr would be for a woman la arouse a male animal sufficiently for the purpose. 
Yet a number of representations of women with animals on lamps an- matched by 
only one figure-type of a man copulating with an animal la donkeys The precise 
intention of these scenes is uncertain, and they may be humorous or satirical, 
though even if this is the case, one may suppose that they were also intended to be 
titillating, 

Groups such as this, especially where they involve women with horses or 
donkeys, should possibly be considered in relation to stories such as the Golden Ass 
of Lucius ApuleLus* written in the second century ad. Apuieius s story is not 
original and inferior versions by other authors survive, so the tale may be 
regarded as a well-known one in the Roman world. It is written in the first person, 
and is an account of Lucius's metamorphosis into an ass, brought about by fits 
meddling with witchcraft, and his eventual return to human shape through the 
aid of the goddess Isis, While Lucius is trapped in the body of a donkey, lie has 
various adventures which includes torrid love-a flair with an aristocratic woman. 
It is the lady who seduces him, but the liaison is described as being gratifying to 
both parties. Lucius's owner, impressed by his amatory performance, decides to 
make money by exhibiting him in public, copulating with a condemned 
murderess l his mistress could not be expected to tower her social status by 
appearing in public in this mannerl. The shocked animal cannot face such 
degradation, and makes good his escape. It is reasonable to suppose shat such 
public exhibitions did take place - there is no doubt that they have done in very 
recent limes. To some men. the idea of connection between a woman and a male 
animal is apparently very exciting. In any ease, scenes such as those on the lamps 
may at the very least refer to stories like the Gtffdkfl Ass* 
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Another lamp scene somewhat remotely connected with the above depicts two 
animals uf very different species copulating, a donkey mounting a lion. This is 
almost certainly straight parody, probably of the common image of a beast of prey 
overpowering an ass, goat or other unfortunate creature. There are also a few 
scenes of normal animal mating, such sis the pair of birds in 94. These are at the 
most borderline eroticism, and perhaps better regarded as simple genre scenes. 
Before we leave this subject of minority sexual Interests- it Is worth mentioning 
one which is virtually absent in both Greek and Homan art. One of the most 
striking features of English pornography nf the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, both in written and graphic form, is the obsession with flagellation. It js 
a constantly recurring motif, and its acceptance contrasts strangely with the 
revulsion aroused by male homosexuality in many of these works. Whipping is. of 
course, a feature of many religious practices, including some aspects of 
Christianity, and there is plenty of evidence that it formed part of many ancient 
religious Hies. Furthermore, whipping as punishment, especially of disobedient 
slaves and children, was standard practice. There seems no obvious reason, 
therefore, why whipping as a sexual activity should not be as common in ancient 
art as it was in recent times. I11 fact, as an erotic motif li appears [a be absent from 
both Greek and Roman imagery. There is the occasional smack with a slipper on 
Greek painted pottery, and females often threaten importunate lovers, above nil 
satyrs, with weapons which happen to be to hand, but there Is nothing in the 
purely sexual range of behaviour to compare with the carefully selected ami 
enthusiastically wielded bundles of birch twigs which so inspired Victorian 
voluptuaries. There was plenty of non-sexual violence in Roman Life and indeed in 
Greek, but recent times have not been deficient in this respect. Perhaps one should 
conclude that a repressive attitude to sexuality is particularly conducive to this 
taste, combining pleasure and punishment hi a way which satisfies both the 
desire and the guilt. The more natural and hearty approach of antiquity is a 
refreshing contrast. 
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We have now arrived at the major category of truly erode illustrations on Greek 
and Roman artefacts those which, without any religious, humorous or satirical 
intent, depict sexual activities between heterosexual couples. As in the case of 
some of the scenes discussed in the previous chapter, it is very often entirely a 
matter of personal judgement whether any given image is intendtsi solely for 
erotic enjoy ment, or whether it may have some other meaning. If we arc to draw 
any conclusions of interest from the types of scene represented, we have to 
consider factors such as the apparent feelings of the characters shown by the 
ancient artists: some of our Impressions may wdl be mistaken, but they are worth 
recording provided nobody regards them as proven facts, but as opinions. 

Scenes of heterosexual intercourse are fairly common In Creek and Roman art. 
though the Greek evidence is almost entirely on painted pottery, a fact which has 
certain social and oilier implications. In the case uf Roman material, erotic 
decora turn occurs on a range of objects broadly similar to that which we have 
already seen, decorated ceramics in particular. We know Eh at in antiquity erotic 
scenes were sometimes the subject of paintings, but those which survive, all of 
them Roman, are not the work of celebrated artists. Erotic themes are also found 
in stime Roman sculpture, terracotta figurines acid lamps, and small bronze 
utensils such as mirrors and knife-handles, t hough phallic motifs were common 
as personal ornaments because of their lucky qualities, jewellery with truly erotic 
decoration seems to be very rare: there are a Tew engraved gems with erotic 
scenes, though not as many as some of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
collectors would have us believe. Roth portable paintings and wall-paintings are 
likely to have been used primarily in situations where they were especially 
apposite to the Surroundings, but small articles of use like knives and lamps would 
hardly have been confined to some special circumstances if they had erotic 
decoration. One must Inevitably conclude that scenes of lovemaking were 
acceptable in ihdr ow n right. Objects such as mirrors and mirror-cases were for 
feminine use. but the material which is most commonly decorated w ith erotic 
subjects in an Athenian context would have been used mainly by men. The Attic 
painted pottery in question consists of vessels used in the service of wine, 
especially lhe%/fr (pL Atf/ttcsh the drinking-cup in the form of an elegant shallow 
bow] with a slender stem and two handles. Mixing-bowls, large wlne^rontainets, 
jugs and wine-coolers are also vessels which can be decorated in this way. They 
would have been used at the type of party, the symposium, which is depicted in so 
many of the erotic paintings themselves. I shall shortly return to the subject of the 
symposium in greater detail. 

Erode scenes which show human couples as opposed to mythological subjects 
occur in other cultures related to that of Greece: in the case of Etruscan examples, 
there is also a link with the later developments in Human art. as there is. 
natural]y. between Greek and Roman. There are sexual scenes in some Etruscan 
to mb-paintings, and carvings of this nature on stone sarcophagi, both funerary 
contexts. This implies some religious significance perhaps: w e have already seen 
that the apotropalc power of the phallus may be invoked in connection with 
death, and this is probably related, White erotic scenes, tike all representational 
subjects, arc virtually absent from the art of the Iron Age Celts, appearing first in 
the Celtic areas during the Roman Empire, they do occur in a contemporary 
culture which has links both with the Celts and with Greek and Etruscan 
civilisation. The Iron Age inhabitants of the area round the head of the Adriatic 
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north-eastern Italy + Austria and Yugoslavia - had a distinctive arr style which is 
found on their decorated bronze situke (wine-buckets), These are richly 
ornamented in relief with friezes of animals. Hunting and combat scenes, 
processions and banquets* all themes which are familiar enough In Creek art of 
the period. The banquet scenes occasionally include a couple on a bed, but 
whether the motif is meant simply as a domestic one. or has some ritual 
significance, it is Impossible to say with our limited knowledge of these peoples. 
The situ lac. like Creek painted potter)', would obviously have been used at 
convivial gatherings. 

The range of settings in which bvemuking is presented in Greek and Roman art 
is fairly wide, but it is not always easy to tell exactly how we should interpret 
them. Some give every impression of being purely domestic, illustrating sexual 
activity as an aspect of everyday life. As we shall see. this seems to be more 
common in Roman than in Greek contexts. At the other end of the scale are the 
objects which may depict sex as an entertainment for onlookers. Many Roman 
lamps w ith sexual scenes show dw arfs engaging in these activities {96k and it 
seems very likely that we have here a reference to public performances which 
would have appealed to the rather jaded tastes of some sections of Roman society. 
It must he remembered that many Roman lamps bear pictures or other forms of 
pub tic entertainment, especially gladiatorial contests, and we have seen that 
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some of the bestiality themes noted In the previous chapter may well also refer to 
staged performances. The proportions of many of the figures in the erotic types on 
tamps suggests that they are dwarfs (not children, as has occasionally been 
asserted ): in many cultures, people with certain types of physical abnormality 
have best been able to earn their living in the world of entertainment, and dwarfs 
have tended to be especially popular in this respect 

Perhaps the most important setting implied for sexual activities, at least on 
Greek pottery. is the symposium. Even here, there is a considerable range of 
context shown, from the single couple, confined in the small circular decorated 
field within the cup. to the painted frieze surrounding the vessel, which may 
depict an orgy with numerous participants. The Athenian symposium 
l si/naposion i was a drinking and talking-party which, according to circumstances, 
seems to have ranged from a philosophical discussion-group of the most 
intellectually exalted kind to a no-holds-barred drunken orgy. One of the 
Important factors is that the Greeks, unlike the Romans, did not drink with their 
meals, so that wine-drinking became a separate activity, accompanied at the 
most by small snacks. It is true that the n ine was heavily watered, hence ihe 
mixing-bowl or Jtrafer both Greeks and Romans regarded the consumption of 
neat w ine as the very mark of the barbarian, and sneered at people Such as the 
Celts who practised it. Nevertheless, however generously diluted the wine may 
have been, the evidence of the vase-paintings themselves confirms that on 
occasion. enough of fit w as consumed to render the guests very drunk indeed, 
intoxication did nol have the same stigma attached to it as has been usual in 
many later societies, perhaps partly because of the religious significance of 
drunkenness in the rites of Dionysos. One cannot help wondering if the 
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conversation at many symposia was as brilliant as the guesis imagined at the 

time. 

Though the invited guests at a Greek symposium were all male, since 
respectable women were excluded from this kind of social activity, as from so 
much else, females could be present In other capacities: entertainments were 
often provided, and vase-paintings show scantily clad or even completely naked 
flute-girls and dancers, as well as hetalr&L who could take part in sn many things 
dented to the Greek wife, Hctairai were not simply prostitutes - there Is a separate 
word, pome, for the ordinary whore - but were women of some culture acid 
education, often foreigners. They would have been able and expected to lake part 
in the conversation at such a party, but both they and the entertainers might 
eventually lind I hern selves called upon to provide sexual services to the men 
present 

I he equivalent Roman social gathering differed in many respects, even though 
wealthy Romans in consciously hellenising periods such as the early Empire 
probably liked to think that they were continuing a tradition and perpetuating all i 

l hat was best in Greek culture. 'Hie influence of the Etruscans is almost certainly a 
major factor in the character of the Roman symposium. Romans of the 1 

Republican period, who often had a decidedly severe and puritanical approach to 
life, were fond of deploring the freedom of Etruscan women, who, amongst other 
forms; of allegedly reprehensible behaviour, mixed socially with men and took 
pari in banquets and parties, reclining on the festive couches with their male 
partners. However much early Romans deprecated this conduct, it became lhe 
norm in their own society. Cornelius Nepus. a writer of the Unit century bc 
remarks that the main contrast between Greek and Roman women is that the 
former sit secluded in the interior parts of the house, while the latter accompany 
ihelr husbands to dinner-parties. It is Important to note that these gatherings, in 
spite ol some heavy drinking, had now become dinner-parties rather than 
drinking-parties, Satirists such as Fl iron jus and Juvenal pains a grim picture of 
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some Ejf these events, ranging from mere vulgar and ludicrous ostentation to 
disgusting excess, but while there must have been occasional Justification for 
such a view, there is no reason to believe that such sordid parties were common. 
On the contrary, a Roman dinner-party at which both sexes mixed and 
conversed, as they did at its Htruscan forerunner, may seem more civilised to 
many modern tastes than the male-dub atmosphere of the Athenian symposium, 
however line the intellectual level of the latter may have been at its very best. It is 
easy to see that the mate-dominated vulture of Victorian Britain experienced in 
this, as in so many olher things, a fellow-feeling with the Greeks and a certain 
discomfort in the presence of the Romans. 

If we now consider the actual scenes depicted on objects, we find that there are 
several ways of categorising them. The most obvious is to deal with them 
chronologically, hui this scheme makes is more difficult to appreciate sonic of the 
interesting similarities and contrasts between Greek work and Roman. so ] 
propose instead tn start with the most restrained and low-key depictions of 
love making, and move up to the more uninhibited and explicit. It may come as 
something of a surprise to many to find Roman art well represented In the former 
category and Creek in the latter: this is something to which I shall return later- 
in d dining 'restrained' nr low-key' erotic images, 1 am excluding those which 
show affection or love without a specifically sexual content, there are. for 
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example, Roman terracotta figurines which are of 0 standing, fully clothed couple 
embracing mi kissing, and (here are also items of jewel lery - rings and pendants 
which are decorated with kissing couples. These, like the motif of a pair of 
clasped hands, refer to marriage nr betrothal, and though they may he said to 
contain a potential erotic force, they differ from my first category, which may be 
defined as illustrations of specifically sexual situations incorporating love or 
affection as a definite pan of the theme A significant degree of artistic skill is 
required to depict sexual activity and still convey emotional elements. The 
observer's own judgement may also vary, and I can only Indicate those images 
which seem to me to concern emotional as w el! as physical attraction. 

The first example is perhaps a borderline case, but if it is accepted, it musl rank 
as one of the finest andenl expressions of eroticism, combining love and desire. It 
Is a small pipeclay figurine (100) made In Gaul in the second century ad, and 
found at Bordeaux. It shows a couple In bed, with their pet dog curled up on the 
blanket at their feet, a thoroughly domestic scene The fact that the pair are In 
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bed, and that they are exchanging caresses, seems to justify the Inclusion of the 
piece in the class of erotic representations The great Importance of this little 
mode], the work of a Gallo-Roman artist, lies in the fact that it exhibits a tender¬ 
ness, realism and sensitivity which has no parallel and no equal in surviving 
Greek erotk art. U'e must not Forget (he bias of our sources, since the Greek 
material does not Illustrate this domestic type of situation, but the fact that it is 
illustrated in provincial Roman art is striking in itself. 

Perhaps even more notable Is the fad that this gentle and lender manner 
towards sexual themes is also seen on the class of Roman artefact which most 
closely parallels Greek painted pottery* Arresine pottery was made, like Attic 
painted ware, for use at the parties of the rich. It n as manufactured during the 
early years of the Roman Empire, the best decorated ware belonging to the reign 
of the Emperor Augustus, and like all art of the Augustan period it displays 
obvious signs of conscious hellenismg. The technique of producing the low-relief 
ornament is one of mass production, the figures being made as punches which 
were stamped into pottery moulds in w hich the final pots were formed. Provincial 
sa m ian w are was made i n the sn me w ay .butt he use of t he decora [i ve m ertifs lends 
lo be far more haphazard on the latter: Arret hie bow Is frequently have decorative 
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themes which form a Joy,seal whole round the pot. perhaps a hunting scene nr 
mythological tale, and sometimes a symposium scene showing couples reclining 
together on couches, as both Greeks and Romans did on such occasions. It is 
interesting to see that the Armine figure-types, mass-produced though they 
were, seem more subtle and graceful than many of the equivalent illustrations on 
Attic red-figure. This is probably due primarily to the exquisite workmanship of 
the Roman pottery, but one may also suspect that there was a real difference of 
atmosphere in the type of party being depicted. 

Rroiic themes were frequently produced in the workshop of Marcus Perennlus. 
the leading manufacturer of Arietta? at its very best period. The consummate skill 
of the artist w ho made the Perennlus figure-types was such that he could make it 
perfectly clear that actual lovemaking was taking place, while keeping the 
pastures completely natural with the genitals of the figures out of sight of the 
onlooker. This reticence Is the result of realism and artistic skill rather than 
modesty, and Is not usually found in other types of Roman ceramics which follow 
the Arretine tradition, or even in the work of Arretine workshops less outstanding 
than that of Perennlus. 

Gaulish samian w are is one of these derivatives, and i t» J is an example of an 
erotic type found on Central Gaulish work of the later second century A a over a 
hundred and fifty years later than the elegant creations of Marcus Percnnius* The 
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brilliant technique of the Arretine potter is lacking, and it is hard to judge whether 
the scene Is intended to convey sexual enjoyment alone, or some emotional 
impact as well. The pose, though explicit and slightly awkward, does at least bring 
the faces of the two characters close, a convention which hints at same warmth of 
feeling. Samian ware is characteristic of the northern arid western provinces of 
the Roman Empire, but at the same period, pottery with erotic scenes was being 
produced at the other end of the Empire: 104 illustrates a Knidian pottery 1 jug 
iKnidos is in the area which is now Turkey i. w hich is part of the same tradition 
and displays a degree of artistry about on a par with that of the Gaulish products. 

[f we search for similarly affectionate motifs on Greek material, we find few. 
Probably one of the most gentle and expressive scenes is that on a smalt red-figure 
jug now in Berlin I341, This depicts a very young couple, gfiring fixedly into each 
other's eyes: the youth is seated, and the girl is about to settle herself astride his 
lap. The way in which the lovers are isolated on the black background 
accentuates their concentration on each other. This is not a symposium scene, as 
far as we can see. but something more private and deeply felL 

The young men and women in 31, on the other hand, are certainly at a 
symposium, but as in [he Arretine bowls, it seems possible to sense something 
more than sexual excitement alone: the warmth of the embraces contrasts with 
the apparently rather perfunctory contacts so often seen in these paintings- The 
Isolation of one couple can heighten the potential affection in animage. and asthe 
Greek kylix usually has a circular area of decoration within the bowl, there arc 
many such couples on the painted pottery. U is therefore surprising that so few of 
them seem to radiate the kind of warmth which is undeniably present in the 
Arretlne figures. One of the factors may be eye-contact: it is easier to give an 
impression of attachment between two figures if they are looking at each other, 
yet even where they are 1105. 106) the atmosphere conveyed is lively and 
cheerful rather than intense and emotional. The paintings within the kvtikes 
seem to relate very definitely to the symposium scenes in ihe surrounding friezes, 
indicating a hearty enjoyment of sex for its own sake. 

Some of the communal activities depicted on Greek vases become hearty in the 
extreme, and in some cases they remind one of much Victorian pornography, 
wfiich is often tremendously busy and energetic. The examples which go furthest 
in this direction are those, tike 107 and toS. In which the women have to cope 
with more than one male each. As one might expect In these circumstances, these 
rather hectic conjunctions begin to look more like hard work than pleasure: even 
the men sometimes look serious almost to the point of gloominess, as on the 
beautifully painted vessel in the Louvre (tioj. There are occasional signs of 
unwillingness amongst the female participants; a crouching girl in an orgy scene 
by the Hrygos painter 1 so8 i seems to be fending off her partner. 

it is possible that erotic pictures with this orgiastic element may be satirically 
intended, but it Is very unlikely when one considers their use. They are far more 
likely to have been designed to inflame amorous feelings at the parties where the 
vessels were used, and we can therefore assume that they accurately reflect the 
kind of activity which upper-class Athenian men tended to find exciting. The 
subordinate role of the women seems very evident throughout, yet the paintings 
have a freshness and honesty which makes them very attractive. It is worth 
noting that, as in the case of the Arretine ware, this type of decoration was 
executed by some of the finest and most celebrated artists In the medium: it was 
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not a genre to which inferior craftsmen turned to help thdr sales, bill one which 
the best could be proud of. 

11 would be possible from the available material to compile a list of positions for 
copulation, ami indeed this has been done, both In antiquity and modern times- 
While an exhaustive list has little purpose, there may perhaps be some interest in 
considering the matter in general, though any inferences about the significance 
of various postures must be drawn with the greatest care. It has already been 
noted that artistic considerations come into this, I Ms hardly to be supposed that 
the artists and craftsmen who produced erotic designs were attempting a 
sociological study of the sexual customs of their culture: they were producing 
images which conveyed the idea of sex as clearly and straightforwardly as they 
could within the normal artistic conventions in which they had grown up. if the 
aim is to arouse sexual feeling in the onlooker - and this must be the aim of many 
of these scenes - some positions of coitus can be visually ambiguous and lacking 
in impact. The common 'missionary position' is one. Very skilled artists can 
convey the nature of the activity by facial expression and nuances of posture l ?o), 
but it is easier to be unambiguous by resorting to positions which can mean 
nothing but sexual intercourse to any reasonable person, for example the popular 
llreek rear-entry poses 1109. m l, or by showing the genitals clearly in contact. 
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or about lobe so, ti is therefore important to bear in mind that the choice of pose 
may not depend chiefly on what was customary in actual sexual practice at the 
time, but on what would be of greatest interest to the customer and could he most 
vividly illustrated by the artist. 

With this in mind* we can nevertheless note some of the positions and types of 
activity which are depicted,, mid consider whether they may tell us anything 
about the tastes and sexual preferences and preoccupations of the Greeks and 
Romans who bought and used ihe decorated objects, ft is immediately sinking 
chat there is a high proportion of rear-entry couplings recorded by the Greek vase- 
painters, with the female standing or kneeling. "1 his rather impersonal stance 
lends to be more gratifying to the man than I he woman. Professor Dover (GVedt 
HomosexuaUljii considers that many of these depict anal rather than vaginal 
penetration, but it seems to me that it is quite impossible to make a judgement of 
this kind. In the side views shown. It would be extremely difficult to tell even in a 
photograph, let alone a drawing, precisely ivhat was taking place in any given 
example, and any of these paintings could jus! as easily show normal coitus. 
Remembering that the women in these pictures are hetairai. it is lrue lhat anal 
connection would, as Dover suggests, have had the advantage of being effectively 
contraceptive. Furthermore, if nineteenth-century pornography is any guide. 
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high-spirited sexual romps such as those on many of the Greek pots often lead in 
experiment with variants on straightforward copulation. On the other hand, 
hctairai must have been able to cope with she hazard of pregnancy, since they are 
often enough shown indulging in normal Intercourse, so the contraceptive theory 
has little weight. Anal coitus is not likely to he associated with homosexual 
experience or preference amongst the males in these orgies, since it Is no more a 
norm in homosexual relationships than it is In heterosexual ones, ft is true that 
the practice 35 mentioned in Greek literature, hut as we have seen, the mode or 
male-to-male [ovemaking normally illustrated on pottery is quite different All in 
all, it cannot be demonstrated that these frequent rear-entry connections are 
other than normal. What they do seem to convey very strongly is the atmosphere 
of the orgy, with the men using the women as the fancy takes them, rather than 
the atmosphere of private and personal relationships. This is naturally tv hat one 
might expect in the circumstances. The ambience is as far remov™* 
from 1 he Gallo-Roman couple in their bed with the family dog 

Rear-entry positions are also quite frequent in Rom mi work, but they arc 
seldom standing ones, except in the Few (173 where there is a ritual element, the 
male figure being a satyr rather than a human. More commonly, the cou| 
shown on a bed, with the man kneeling, so that the impression Is not so strongly 
that of a very Meeting contact. Another war-entry position which appears in 
Roman and some later Greek examples h the lying-down rear-entry, which when 
seen From the Front, affords a very detailed view of the proceedings. Examples are 
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the Boston mirror-cover E112 1 , another mirror-cover of later date, first century 
ad. in Rome (55). and ihc small bronze knife-handle 111 U which being three- 
dimensional does nut need 10 have selected this position simply in onfer to he 
explicit. Variants also occur on pottery, some of them strained and rather 
unnatural perhaps due at lea si in part tu lack of competence in the craftsman. 
The popularity of the position in art must be due to a great extent to its visual 
effectiveness. 

As one might expect, face-to-face positions with the male above occur with 
some frequency, bui various devices are used to heighten the erotic impact by 
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majking (he male genitals at least partially visible. A side view of this posture 
where both partners are fully stretched out makes little impression as an erotic 
image, but there are some entertaining versions of the classic missionary position 
in Etruscan an of the seventh century iec and contemporary si tula art. where the 
problem has been solved by the naive expedient of having the male figure 
apparently hovering in mid-air aver the supine female. This will not do, however, 
for the more sophisticated wOfk of the Attic vase-painters or for the Romans. A 
variant tecc-to-face position which is seen in a number of red-figure paintings Is 
that in which the woman has her kgs raised onto the man sshoulders, so that her 
thighs du not obstruct lhe observer's view of his body. As it happens, this Is 
another mode which in real life is generally more pleasant for the male than for 
his partner: for the woman* it can he extremely uncomfortable, compressing the 
rib-cage and making breathing difficult, as well as bringing about an angle of 
penetration that can be painfuL Continuation of the fact Eh at it was enjoyed by 
Creek men is found in l^slsirata, where it seems to figure In the catechism of 
delights which Lysistrata makes her followers swear to deny their husbands: 1 
woe e ' i raise up my Persian slippers inwards the celling. Roman versions tend to 
Favour a more natural pose {for example the Armine figure-type* 30), though at 
least one of the Pompeian wall-pain tings has thefcel-on-shoulder pose: however, 
in that ease, the woman is shown sitting nn the edge of a bed. and the man 
standing, which is a far less exhausting version. It is hard to say to what extern 
purely visual considerations affect the choice in this range of positions. 

Greek pottery has a Fair number of examples uf the woman-astride theme, but 
this is especially common in Roman art. Indeed, on objects such as Roman lamps. 
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it is probably true to say that the position in which the male reclines and the 
fern tile squats a hove him. either facing him or with her back to his face, is the most 
characteristic of all. All valiants of this approach, whether the man is lying back 
or sluing, give a good deal of freedom to the female partner and require her very 
active co-operation. It is even said by some that there are men who fed at a 
psychological disadvantage in such encounters because they sue the woman as 
the dominant partner, from the artistic point of view. it is possible to make the 
action very dear by having the genitals of both figures visible. It is tempting to 
speculate that the frequency of this type of position on Roman objects implies 
rather more freedom of choice among the women than we sec In Greek contexts, 
hut such a conclusion would be stretching the evidence too far. All we can say is 
that woman-astride positions were erotically stimulating to those who wanted 
sexual decoration on Stems such as lamps. 

We have already seen that orgies in which several people lake part together are 
by no means infrequent on Attic painted pottery. In particular, the hetairui and 
the slave musicians and dancers who were present seem to have been called upon 
to satisfy more than one of the men at once. There seem lobe few Roman images 
of this kind. Even the Pompeian wall-paintings depict single couples, any 
supernumerary characters merely observing, rather than taking any part in the 
action. There are a few lamp and samian figure-types which show couples 
physically supported or egged on by additional individuals, but again, the latter 
do not seem to be sexually aroused themselves, so these scenes do not convey the 
atmosphere of an orgy. Obviously the small circular area provided by the discus of 
a lamp is hardy adequate to show the complex communal activities seen in some 
of the red-figure vases, and it is abo hue that painting is a far easier medium for 
such a purpose than the low -relief modelling produced in moulds. All the same, 
we can be sure that if crafts men of the quality of those employed in the factory of 
Marcus Perennius had wished to represent a frieze of figures engaged in complex 
sex usd conjugations. they could easily have done so; instead, the Arret ine 
symposia have pairs of figures so absorbed in each other that one doubts whether 
they would have been conscious of the other couples at alk It Is only fair to stress 
that this does not constitute evidence or a lack of orgies in Roman society any 
more than the Greek scenes are evidence of their taking place in Athens: the 
paintings could be mere wishful thinking, like many of the Victorian descriptions 
of orgies. What we cm reasonably infer is that the Greek customer for an 
erotically decorated pot was more likely to be stimulated by che idea of multi- 
person sexual contact than was his Roman counterpart. Could this, again, be due 
to the attitude to women/ It is tempting to draw such conclusions, but perhaps 
unwise. 

The cheerful and rather athletic approach to sex which we sense In much of the 
Greek material is best paralleled on Roman objects on the lamps and products 
such as the late Gallic Rom an pottery with relief-decorated medallions, made in 
the Rhone valley. As I remarked earlier, some of these scenes could depict sex- 
shows rather than private activities. In some of them * the couples have props such 
as lamps or swords, w hich they wave aloft. and on the Rhone valley medallions 
H 14). there is often a comment or exhortation inscribed on the scene These art 1 
usually difficult to understand without a knowledge of sexual terminology and 
slang in Latin, but the general gist is obvious enough. It is also on lamps and 
Rhone valley vessels that we most commonly see examples of the practice of 
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felluliu. which Is also quite often depicted on Greek red-figure, Gunn 13 dig us is 
extremely ram; literary evidence suggests that the Greeks, at any rate, regarded it 
with revulsion. There is a Roman lamp type 1 mM which seems to depict a 
soixanle-neuf pose, but it is exceptional. Forgers of ancient lamps in the eighteenth 
md nineteenth centuries attempted to fill this gap by providing more such scenes, 
and have therefore clouded the issue somewhat. 

We mentioned masturbation in an earlier chapter as behaviour more usually 
associated with satyrs than humans. I do not know of a single visual image of 
female masturbation in Greek or Roman material, though it is certainly 
mentioned in literature: both The writers and the artists were normally men. The 
dildo-wielding hetairaion Greek vases are clearly entertaining their customers: in 
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many cases, they are almost certainly performing a lascivious dance, and the 
closest modern parallels could undoubtedly be found in strip-tease shows. A red- 
Hgure scene w hich Ss often quoted as showing masturbation is one which has a 
couple on a couch w ith a sleeping hetaira on the floor beneath, her hand resting 
on her belly I it 71 One may, of course, speculate about the activities which have 
left her in this exhausted state, hut as painted, she is not indulging in anything 
more than slumber. 

There is one intriguing example of male masturbation illustrated on samian 
w are, on a small beaker in so-called black samian, made in the workshop of a 
potter called Libert us at Leioiut during the lirst two decades of the second century 
ad. The beaker is decorated with several raLiter formalised small erotic reliefs of 
Ehe type which may ultimately be derived from comedy, but there is one ligure of a 
seated slave holding a lantern: he is a common enough ligure. but here, amongst 
the riot of erotica w r ith which he is surrounded, he has been subtly altered in the 
mould to suggest that he is joining in the spirit of the activity, though lacking a 
partner 11 ihl. 

I he overall picture which emerges for both Greek and Roman material is a 
matt cm si-Sadness and casualness in illustrating these erotic themes which is very 
foreign to us. but exactly what we might expect. In view of the different threshold 
of embarrassment and shame which the ancients would have had. The Greek 
material displays little sign of emotion a I involvement among the participants: the 
pottery is aimed at a particular clientele, and a particular context, where it would 
be surprising if it did. It is noteworthy that the lack of embarrassment in the Greek 
painted pottery extends beyond the ill ust ration of erotic themes: it was considered 
acceptable to depict excretion and even the more repulsive and disgraceful results 
of overi 11 diligence in drink. 

The cm tic decoration on Roman objects is far less restricted socially than Greek, 
Although Armine vessels, and the rare examples of silver tableware which have 
comparable decoration, were undoubtedly intended for the use of the rich, clay 
oil-lamps were not, and they are a major vehicle for this type of ornament. What 
is particularly striking is that the allegedly crude and cruel society of the Roman 
Umpire seems to have been able to summon up a more gentle and emotional 
approach to the subject than the Greeks, along with a similarly light-hearted 
attitude implied by the probability of public sex-shows. In every way, the Roman 
material seems to cover a broader scope, and to accept themes connected with sex 
in a very wide range of contacts. 

As 1 have already suggested, the effect on the sensibilities of the acceptance of 
phallic motifs in art. for reasons which are not sexual at all. nevertheless paves the 
way fur a Calm attitude towards intentionally erotic material. The Victorians were 
quite right to fear thul exposure to impropriety blunts the tine edge of one's 
shock ability. Mysteries arc hound to be more terrifying than known facts, and the 
idea ofan cver yday utensil with an erotic picture on It is far more startling than 

the actuality. 




Conclusions 


In the foregoing chapters we have seen something of the range of sexual imagery 
in classical art. and have tried to assess its meaning and significance to the 
cultures which created and used it. It remains to summarise these conclusions 
briefly, and also, since the study of this type of material is still fraught with 
difficulties, to comment on the necessity and importance of giving these objects 
l heir due weight in any discussion of the past. 

The first point to note is that overtly sexual representations were common in 
both Greek and Roman art. They are to be (bund on a wide range of artefacts, 
including many which were articles of everyday use, such as Roman clay lamps. 
It is therefore perfectly clear that their use was not restricted to sexual situations. 
Though many objects are still made w ith decoration of an erotic kind, and were 
made even in the must puritan periods of the nineteenth century, they are 
intended for very restricted use: even where their main purpose is humorous, as is 
often the case, mnsf people would be very cautious about displaying them, and 
would first make certain that those to whom they wished to show them were 
more likely to be amused than shocked. 

We have suggested that the ancient objects with sexually explicit ornament 
were not all made for purposes which can properly be termed "erotic, that is. to 
provide sexual stimulation, but that in fact they fall into several quite distinct 
categories. One of the major classes is in be explained in connection with the 
religious beliefs and rites of the Graeco-Roman world. As in so many other 
societies, fertility w as a matter of prime importance, and there were many gods 
and goddesses who were particularly concerned with il- This association with 
fertility can hardly be adequately expressed without recourse to sexual symbolism 
of some kind, and many of the deities involved had attributes, or were worshipped 
with rituals, which included elements that seem to us straightforwardly sexual. 
Where such attributes and imagery concentrate on the theme of motherhood, 
they appear acceptable and even attractive to modern western thought, but 
where male sexuality ts brought in. the imagery was universally regarded in the 
recent past as obscene, and is still viewed with the utmost uneasiness by many 
who regard themselves as tolerant today. 

The rites performed in the worship of one of the gods concerned with fertility 
are of special importance, Dionysos, though chiefly thought orus the god or wine, 
had broader powers, and the mythical entourage which is so often depicted in his 
iconography contains many outspokenly phallic representations. Furthermore, 
the worship of this deity is the source of drama, and Greek comedy gives ample 
evidence of this sexual element. The very roots of all European drama are firmly 
planted in this phallic worship. 

A fairly minor religious element which also disturbed earlier scholars was that 
of healing shrines, and the existence of votive offerings In a form which seemed to 
them improper. Considerably more widespread, however, was the existence of 
phallic objects and representations which had a more peripherally religious 
meaning, its amulets to keep misfortune at bay. The Importance of the image of 
Ihc phallus, and some other sexual motifs, as apotropaic devices probably stems 
originally from fertility cults, but their development can be seen more as a 
superstitious practice than a seriously religious one. Phallic amulets were worn, 
and phallic symbols displayed in public places, to keep off the Evil Eye: they were 
not intended to be sexually titillating. Modem versions or them, together with 
gestures which are likewise phallic or sexual in origin, are still common. 
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especially in Mediterranean countries, and have she same purpose. 

Two other classes of sexual imagery have been described. Une Is difficult to 
identify and. in some cases, to separate from other classes, namely material which 
was intended in he humorous. It is not always easy to appreciate the humour of 
other societies, and in any case* there is a marked overlap between this category 
and some others, such as the apotropaic or Dionysiac material. We can, however, 
be certain that some of the objects which in modem times have seemed shocking 
or embarrassing would have appeared merely amusing to [heir users in antiquity, 
i he final category is the important one of imagery which is definitely and 
primarily erotic, and was intended to be sexually stimulating to those who saw it. 
This group of illustrations is most common on decorated pottery, both Greek and 
Roman, and concentrates on scenes of actual copulation, It is I his material alone 
which should be classified as 'erotic': all the other classes are intended for other 
purposes. 

In recent times, all the ancient material which has seemed openly sexual has 
hern regarded as obscene: not only that which depicts scenes oflovcmakmg. but 
also representations of genitals made as amulets or medical ex vows, or pictures of 
sexually aroused mythical satyrs at their Dionysiuc revels. Definitions of 
obscenity remain an unsolved problem, but many legal definitions include the 
concept of depraving and corrupting' the viewer, rather than merely arousing 
him or her sexually. It Is extremely difficult in see how representations of the nude 
human body can possibly deprave and corrupt, or indeed how illust rations of 
*exual intercourse can do so, Since the usual heterosexual form of this is a normal 
activity, and moreover essential to the eon tin uarue of the species. Hit Is thought 
that sexual activity which cannot result in offspring is immoral then a picture of 
homosexual connection or coitus with an animat might Just possibly be said to 
t'oirupt. provided the onlooker had been too unimaginative To envisage the 
activity for himself, surely u very rare case, ft is in any case dear that the 
Victorians, and many people at the present day. do nut confine their 
condemnation to such scenes alone. but apparently considersexuaI exiitement as 
u rung in itself, so that everything which may be conducive to it* nr relate to il in 
some way. is suspect. 

This brings us to the whole question of ways of looking at the past. Should we, 
in I act. interpret antiquity in terms of our own cultural conditioning, or should we 
make some attempt to be more objectives The paintings on Greek pottery and the 
firon/e pendants made in the Koman Empire were not made with us in mind. 
What can we possibly learn about the past if we insist on studying ilonly in terms 
of our tj\v n reactions? I he answer, surely, Is nothing. We must therefore make an 
idli^rt tt> see at] archaeological material as far as we can in terms of Us own time: 
our personal reactions to the material arc irrelevant if our purpose 1 is to try to 
understand an ancient society. This is nol easy, but I hat scarcely constitutes an 
excuse for not trying to do it. In the nineteenth century, the study of the past was 
ulten used as a basis for systems of moral Ideology, and was considered useful fur 
demonstrating the consequences of wrong be haviour. While it is certainty true 
[init much can ik" learned from the study of history’, we dn not see it in quite these 
k rms now. I he hypocrisy of avoiding study of sexual customs can verv easily be 
il Fust rated by the attitude, both now and in the past, m the study of certain other 
social customs in antiquity. It is no longer thought acceptable to indulge In forms 
of sport which have as their ultimate aim the slaughter of the losing human 
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contestant, yet we accept that Roman society cannot be fully understood if the 
sports of the arena arc ignored and students of the period have seemed to have no 
difficulty in tolerating discussion and illustration of material relating to this, 
however much they may deprecate it in moral terms. 

The first problem in (he study of the past therefore reveals Itself as deliberate 
bias on i he part of the student himself. It should be possible to set (his aside as soon 
as one is conscious of it. Some, however, might argue that, however desirable an 
objective approach might be. we already have a great deal of evidence about Me in 
antiquity, and we wifi not greatly distort the picture if we suppress one category of 
evidence, thal rein Ling to sexuality, because it Is embarrassing or distasteful lous. 
A little thought will demonstrate that this attitude is totally false: we have to look 
at the nature and the built-in biases and gaps In the data on which we base our 
interpretation of antiquity, and this will prove that we are very far indeed from 
having a wide or balanced range of information. 

The evidence for vanished societies consists of two main classes, written and 
material. Written sources may be consciously historical or they may have been 
written for literary or quite mundane everyday purposes, and they can be written 
from within the society in question or from outside it. The material, or 
archaeological, evidence consists of the structures built by the people and the 
objects used by them, and of their remains. In studying prehistory, only the latter 
form of evidence Is available. Classical antiquity can be seen through a 
combination of written and archaeological sources, but the biases of both these 
types of evidence are greater and more basic (han many people realise. 

We have already commented on conscious and deliberate bias in the student. 
There is also much unconscious bias, Even without making indignant moral 
value-judgements, based on the belief that our society is right and others wrong, 
we can still misunderstand the atmosphere and feeling of another culture. One of 
the most obvious aspects of this is in the matter of language. Anyone who is bi¬ 
lingual. or iv ho even speaks more than one language with a fair degree of fluency, 
will know thal their actual modes of thought arc affected by the language in 
which they are thinking and speaking at any given moment. The syntax and 
vocabulary tend Eo impose certain types nf thought-processes The differences are 
evident even in closely related modern European languages, and are 
correspondingly more marked in those of different families and periods. In the 
case of modern languages, the harriers can be crossed by the Individual whose 
command of the language is sufficiently good partly because the culture w hich 
surrounds that language i.s still extant, buE it is doubtful whether even the most 
technically brilliant classical scholar could totally overcome the problem with 
ancient Greek and Latin. V ictorian classicists, enviably fluent as many of them 
were in Greek especially, infatuated by Greek culture and deeply read in its 
literature, were still able to misunderstand and distort the values of the ancient 
world. Unconscious bias is also present in the whole area of personal cultural 
conditioning, Our own society's norms can so easily appear universal if we are not 
prepared to examine them sharply when dealing with olher cultures. 

The Interna! biases of the student or the past, conscious and otherwise, are 
equalled by those of the data which he studies. It may be thuughi that historical 
sources are reliable and helpful, but this Is not necessarily so. Our present concept 
of both the writing and Interpretation of history is. with a few exceptions, not very 
old. Though lhe idea that the raw material should consist of facts, arranged in u 
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logical manner, goes back to the Greek historian Thucydides, there have been 
many historians of a very different stamp in the meantime- English, a language 
with many shades of meaning in its vocabulary, has 3 distinction between the 
w ords history’ and 'story ', hui many related modem European languages do not: 
ftistoire in French. Geschichle in German, stoiia in Italian and hams in Welsh all 
mean Tate', and often specifically an unlikely talc, as well as 'history’. Though by 
the nineteenth century it w-as not acceptable, let alone praiseworthy, to improve' 
a Story of some historical event by embellishing it in a colourful and memorable 
way. it was certainty still acceptable to suppress information which was 
considered distasteful and. above all. to approve or condemn the event in terms of 
contemporary, nineteenth-century morality. History had to make sense as a story 
written by a nineteenth-century Christian. This is one of the reasons why Richard 
Payne Knight s sincere attempts to study the religious symbolism of sexual 
imagery in antiquity met with such savage condemnation. 

I he readers of historical sources may therefore have many forms of bias to 
contend with, where the writers have consciously or unconsciously distorted 
Iheir material. If purposely writing history, the author may have indulged in 
deliberate propaganda. This is often easy enough for the reader to detect and 
atluvv for even centuries Eater, hut sometimes it can he subtle and highlv effective. 

E here are many who believe, for example, that the ’had press' received by King 
Richard lit of England gives a totally false picture orhis life and reign which has 
Into umrlliLuilv accepted ever since. I he usual version of his career was 
certainly a convenient one for the Tudor munnrehs who succeeded him. 

Deliberate distortion by writers of history may be for literary reasons rather 
than political ones; this is perhaps truer of the medieval period than the classical. 
Homan w riters were conscious of writing history- in more or less our sense of the 
word - though they were not objective. For reasons wc shafi see in a moment but 
medieval historians such us Geoffrey of Monmouth were concerned to produce an 
entertaining and plausible Story. Geoffrey, who lived in the twelfth century, wrote 
a Hfstori/ of the Kings of Britain, allegedly based on an older Welsh manuscript, 
which is a fine and stirring piece of work from the literary standpoint, 
embellishing a liny kernel of fact with a vivid shell of conjecture and imagination. 
He was the source of much detail about the Arthurian legend, and was long taken 
as a reasonably reliable guide to Ihe early history- of Britain. 

Another bias of written history concerns the cultural viewpoint of tile writer. 
Ue have several important texts on the events of the first centuries Be and vei 
w inch eventually led to the absorption or Britain into Ihe Roman Empire, and 
rin se arc rightly regarded as extremely valuable sources. Nevertheless, we must 
remember that ail of them were written by the conquering Romans, not by the 
conquered British Celts. While the facts may he correct, we can be certain that 
some Other materia] would emerge in a history written from the other side. These 
histories, like roust of those written with posterity in mind, also contain another 
bias, they deal w ith the important, targe movements of events - military and 
political activities, the doings of kings, statesmen and generals. Any 
understanding of history must, of course, involve these matters, but the modern 
student of the past also wants to know about ordinary people and everyday Itfe. 

I hese were matters which were too well known, and perhaps too uninteresting 
to contemporaries to he included in historical writing. Facts abnul trade, 
commerce and uther aspects of economic life are likewise often absent from 
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sources written as history, though they are now of great Interest to us. 

All these problems may cause one to turn hopefully from written history to the 
apparently impartial data provided by archaeological methods. At least these' deal 
primarily with everyday life, and presumably nobody in the past thought how 
they might mislead an archaeologist of the future. Archaeology is not. however, a 
discipline based on complete and unbiased evidence: far from it. I he structures 
and portable objects which survive from the past for us to assess and study form 
only a small proportion of the material culture of the past, and we have available 
to us railv a tiny proportion* in turn, of what originally survived: much has been 
destroyed in the intervening centuries, and much has not yet been found. 

furthermore, the survival of objects is extremely unbalanced. A glume at the 
illustrations in this book will demonstrate hew common pottery artefacts are 
compared with many other classes of material. Fired clay is a substance which 
survives exceptionally well; though it breaks, it seldom decomposes. It was used 
in huge quantities in many early societies, being cheap, fragile and easily 
replaceable, and consequently there Is still a lut of it around. The study of it can 
therefore be more broadly based than thal of many other types of artefact. Metals 
and glass, for instance, can be reused by actually reprocessing them, while most 
organic materials simply do not survive in reasonable condition for centuries on 
end. Our comparatively poor knowledge of Ihe range of utensils made of wood, 
doth. hone, leather and basketwurk In ancient times contrasts markedly with the 
minuteness with which we can chronicle changes of style in the pottery. 

Our judgement <dan ancient society’s artistic achievement is also dependent on 
whether they chose to express their creativity in relatively durable media. On the 
whole, stone sculpture survives welt, though marble can be burnt to produce lime 
for mortar, a fate which befell much classical sculpture. Large-scale bronze 
statues C ould be melted down and the metal used for other purposes, though 
given some good luck, they we capable of surviving the centuries. Paintings have 
scarcely survived at all from antiquity: though we admire the wall-paintings 
which have come down to us. such as those from Pompeii, they were not classed 
III their own time as great art. Much of our judgement of Creek and Roman art is 
based on Kfejnfttinsl - decorated silverware, painted pottery, small statuettes, 
jewellery, and so on: perfectly valid subjects for study, but presenting only part of 
the picture. Ancient societies whose artistic endeavours reached their lines: 
llowering in some more perishable form, such as woodcarving or decorated 
textiles, have left little behind them for us to admire. 

All in all, though the gaps and biases of archaeological sources are quite 
different from those of written history, they are just ns glaring, and they make it 
extraordinarily difficult for us to gain a well-rounded picture of the society which 
they represent. The Interpretation of archaeological data is often a matter of 
opinion, and surprisingly divergent theories can be put forward to explain the 
same set of facts. There is little point in amassing Information about the past 
unless some attempt is made to organise it into a coherent picture, but there are 
changing fashions in styles of interpretation and in the subjects of greatest 
interest so that models of the past are continually being revised or overthrown. 
\t present, the art-historical and typological approaches are thought pusse by 
many vv hi[ c more ‘scientific and mathematical approaches are popular. The old- 
fashioned technique of explaining earlier societies* particularly prehistoric ones, 
bv means of anthropological parallels remains very acceptable in some circles. All 



these approaches an? valid in certain respects, and have drawbacks in others. 

If we accept, firstly, that our Study of the past should be as objective as we can 
make it. and secondly, that the sources available lo us are both incomplete and 
intrinsically biased, it musl surely become dear that the deliberate suppression of 
any type of evidence is extremely serious. Material of the Creek and Roman peritni 
which was earlier set aside because it was judged obscene is quite common 
rexactly how common is not easy to establish, precisely because of the separate 
I real men I it has been accorded h hi id unv earnest research into the world of 
Greece and Rome must include it. If one wishes to draw conclusions from any 
group of facts, it should he obvious that it is hardly wist to begin by arbitrarily 
ignoring pari of the evidence. 

Giber than this point, which is one of conimonsense as much as scholarly 
Integrity, what point is there In trying to understand and interpret the sexual 
Imagery in Greek and Roman visual art/ Perhaps the most striking is the insight 
which it affords into the contrast between our altitudes and those of antiquity, 
even though many of us consider ourselves free of the puritanical feelings of the 
previous century. This is a very dear reminder that we are different in a great 
many ways from the people of the classical cultures, and our awareness of this 
should help us understand them more fully, by making us examine our own 
assumptions atid preconceptions constantly, 

'I he relatlEinship of sexual imagery to religious belief and practice is also 
absolutely central, and religious feeling is always a key aspect of a society, Man 
has always been anxious to concentrate on the features of his species which 
distinguish him from other animals, and has therefore had rather complex 
feelings about lhose aspects of behaviour which he shares with the rest of the 
animal kingdom. This was (rue in classical antiquity, but sexuality was not 
denied or considered damaging to spiritual growth as it has been in so many 
L hrisMun societies. It was instead eh an netted into acceptable forms of expression, 
and treated with humour and cummonsense. 

I he evidence for sexual attitudes in the visual arts is illuminating to those who 
study these societies mainly through the literary evidence. The two types of data 
may not always seem to support each other: as we hove seen, in the case of the 
Greek altitude to homosexuality* the combined written and visual evidence 
provides many answers, but it also poses some questions. The position of the two 
sexes in society is naturally evident in sources of different kinds, and the artistic 
imagery specifically concerned with sexual mutters can be of great interest. We 
haw Eu allow for ihe fact that most of the artists and craftsmen were probably 
male, hut even so. something of the place of women in society must come 
through. 

[ uiiiJIy. the exclusion of Improper artefacts fmm general studies of antiquity 
means that some very Sue artistic evidence as such Is being ignored. The 
illustrations in the previous chapters should give some idea nfthe quality of much 
of this material in artistic terms: some of the work on Greek painted pottery and oil 
Roman ceramics such as Arretitic ware is among the best ofits kind. For this 
reason alone, it is necessary to bring these objects back into proper eon si deration 
with their fellows, instead of pretending that they do not exist. 

Many of us, more honest than some of our predecessors, will also admit to a 
natural interest in sexual, matters. and will regard this. Eoo. as a sufficient reason 
to examine all Ehe evidence possible which refers to the subject in antiquity. A 




dislike . 1 of hypocrisy is itself enough its condemn the attitude which tries to keep the 
material hidden. But there are real academic advantages to be gained from 
bringing it out into the open from the secret collections to which ii was relegated 
by earlier workers. We can learn much not only about t he an deni societies which 
were so important for the growth of European culture, but also about the baste 

, „ , „ , principles of the study of the past and the wav in which they are changing and 

t 24 A ird-Ftyu-rr jw($ by thr hhuvuUiv " J * * 

r.iiiiccT wtih -I very ymn% amflt. Ua developing. In shun, a good took at the sexual images of tireeee and Rome can 

quarto- <if the century n leach us a great deal about people, past and present. 
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